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PUBLISHERS' NOTE. 



In entering upon the publication of a new series of School 
Readers the publishers desire to call attention to some of the 
features which distinguish these books from others of their kind, 
and which they believe will commend them to all progressive 
educators : 

1st. They have been prepared with special reference to the 
practical work of the school-room. The pages are not encum- 
bered with useless matter. Whatever would be likely to divert 
the attention of the child from the chief object in view — that of 
learning to read — has been omitted, or relegated to its proper 
place. 

2d. These books contain a larger amount of reading -matter 
than the corresponding numbers of any other series in general 
use ; in the variety and interest of their lessons they are unsur- 
passed; their gradation is perfect; they form a complete, un- 
broken series ; the necessity of " supplementary " Readers is avoid- 
ed, and desirable uniformity as regards both matter and method 
is secured. 

3d. The reading-lessons have been prepared with a view towards 
cultivating a taste for the best style of literature as regards both 
thought and expression. While adapting these lessons to the un- 
derstanding of children, care has been taken to avoid the opposite 
extreme — that of overmuch simplifying. It is desirable rather 
to improve the child's intellectual capacity by giving him lessons 
a little in advance of his present attainments, than to stultify his 
understanding and insult his intelligence by a strained effort to 
make every exercise appear child-like and easy. 

4th. While the paramount object of the books is to teach read- 
ing, other important and desirable features are by no means absent 
or overlooked. Lessons inculcating moral truths are of frequent 
occurrence. These lessons are such as will appeal at once to the 
child's better nature and strengthen his love for right-doing. Les- 
sons intended to cultivate an appreciation of the wonderful and 
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the beautiful in nature, and to introduce the pupil to a knowledge 
of the achievements of science and art, are given due prominence. 
In the higher numbers of the series large space is given to sub- 
jects relating to the history and resources of our country and the 
achievements of the American people — thus aiding to cultivate a 
spirit of patriotism and love for American institutions. 

5th. These Readers are supplemented by a series of brief but 
comprehensive suggestions for Oral Lessons in Language, That 
such suggestions may in no respect detract from the value of the 
lessons simply as reading exercises, they are made to occupy a 
place by themselves at the end of each book. 

6th. Pieces to be memorized, including some of the finest gems 
of poetry in our language, are appended to each Reader. 

7th. Only a very few new words are introduced with each les- 
son. Every new word is studied in connection with the lesson in 
which it first occurs. 

8th. By means of the short word-lists appended to each lesson, 
and the complete list near the end of the book (wherein the pro- 
nunciation of every word is indicated by diacritical marks), pupils 
learn in a natural and practical manner how to use the dictionary. 
Each Reader is thus supplemented by a spelling-book and a dic- 
tionary, complete so far as the vocabulary of that Reader extends. 

9th. The illustrations, which, like the reading-lessons, are graded 
to suit the class of pupils for whom they are intended, are of a 
high order of merit. They are the work of the best artists of this 
country, and have been prepared with special reference to their 
educational value distinct from their use as mere pictures. 

10th. These Readers are not the result of hap-hazard methods 
or of untried theories, but are the outgrowth of the experience of 
practical teachers thoroughly acquainted with the most approved 
methods of instruction and understanding the present demands 
and needs of the schools. 

The publishers especially desire to acknowledge their obliga- 
tions to James Baldwin, Ph.D., by whom the series has been ed- 
ited and prepared for the press. They also wish to express their 
indebtedness to O. T. Bright, A.M., of Englewood, Illinois, and 
Samuel Mecutchen, A.M., of Philadelphia, for valuable aid and 
suggestions ; and to the numerous teachers who have assisted in 
various ways in the final revision of the series. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 
Franklin Square, New York, 
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Second Reader. 

PART FIRST. 



LESSON I. 
FRANK AND NELLIE. 




1. Here are Frank and Nellie under the big 
apple-tree in the garden. Frank has a kite; 
Nellie has a book and a fan. They have come 
into the garden to play. 
1- 
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2. One day Frank's father gave him a dog. 
He named the dog Eover. 

3. Eover likes to be with Frank, and he fol- 
lows him all day long. There he is now, lying 
under the tree, and looking up at his Uttle 
master. 

4. " Oh, come here, Frank !" says NeUie. " I 
have found a bird on the ground." 

5. " What kind of a bird is it ?" says Frank. 

6. "I think it is a robin. It has tried to 
fly before it was old enough to do so, and it 
has fallen from the tree. 

7. " Frank, please climb up and put it back 
into the nest. Why did you get out of your 
nest, poor Uttle bird ? You are too Uttle to fly. 

8. "I am glad the old cat did not see the 
bird. Eover saw it, but he would not hurt it. 

9. " I see the nest, high up in the tree ; and 
I see the mother -robin looking down at us." 



apple 

follows 

faUen 


NEW WORDS. 

master 

Eover 

please 


garden 
enough 
cUmb 



To THE Teacher : For suggestions regardiDg exercises in 
spelling, language lessons, etc., see page J 91. 
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LESSON II. 
GOING AFTER THE COWS. 

1. What do you think I saw to-day when I 
went to bring the cows home ? The sun was 
high, and I was in no haste. 

2. Rover went with me. He was full of fun, 
and he ran very 
fast, in and out 
among the trees 
and through the 
tall grass. 

3. He ran af- 
ter some birds 
which he saw 
near the ground, 
but he did not 
catch them. He 
likes to see birds fly, but he would not hurt 
one of them if he could. 

4. After a time we went down to the pond. 
I heard something make a noise in the water. 
Rover heard it too, and stopped. 

5. It was only a frog sitting on a stone. 
All at once it jumped into the deep water and 
swam away. 
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6. Then I heard some bees humming among 
the flowers ; and I saw three of them sipping 
honey from the clover blossoms. 

7. Rover does not like bees. He knows they 
will sting him if he bites them. 

8. We went a Uttle farther, and we saw a 
pretty humming-bird flying among the flowers. 
It was not much bigger than a bee. 

9. I tried to catch it, but I could not get near 
it. Soon it flew far away to find other flowers. 

10. And what do you think Rover found in 
the high grass ? It was a httle bird's-nest. 

11. I have seen a great many nests in trees, 
but this was the first one that I ever saw so 
near the ground. 

12. The old bird was on the nest, and she 
looked like a happy little mother. We did 
not drive her off, and so I did not see how 
many eggs were in her nest. 

13. We went up the high hill on the other 
side of the pond, and there we found the cows. 
They were eating the green grass, and did not 
know that it was time to go home. 

NEW WORDS. 

haste sipping sting clover blossoms 
among stopped noise farther humming 
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LESSON IIL 
SONG TO THE DAISY, 

LHi! little Daisy I Ho! 

little Daisy ! 
Under the apple -tree. 
There is nothing about 

you 
To make us doubt you, 
Smiling at Baby and me. 

2.Hi! little Daisy! Ho! 

little Daisy! 
What does y^our l)right 

eye see? 
A Inrd and a clover, 
With beads bending over, 
Smiling at Baby and me. 



NEW WORDS, 



eye 
bending 



Daisy 
doubt 



smiling 
bright 
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LESSON IV. 
ALICE AND HER BIRD-BASKETa 

1. One cold day, when the ground was cov- 
ered with snow, some birds flew down just 
under a window. A little girl named Ahce 
was standing by the window. She saw them 
and wanted to feed them. 

2. Her mother threw some crumbs of bread 
out of the window. The birds flew to the 
crumbs, and soon the bread was all gone. 

3. The next day Ahce^s mother gave her 
three small baskets. Alice filled them with 
httle crumbs of bread, and then her mother 
helped her hang them on a tree near the 
window. 

4. Very soon the little birds came, and be- 
gan to eat the crumbs out of the baskets. 
Alice saw them from the window. 

5. She filled the baskets every day, and as 
long as the snow was on the ground the birds 
flew back to the tree for food. 

6. At last the warm spring days came, and 
the birds flew away. The snow was all gone, 
and now they could find food in the woods 
and fields. 
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7. Alice was glad that she had given the 
birds something to eat in the cold winter 
days. Her mother told her to take the bas- 
kets into the house and keep them until the 
next winter. 

8. Ahce did so, and for many winters the 
birds came back to her for food; and they 
always found the little baskets, full of crumbs, 
hanging upon the tree near her window. 

NEW WORDS. 

winter baskets feed filled 

crumbs hang spring covered 



LESSON V. 

DICK AND SPORT. 



1. Dick is a httle dog with long, white hair. 
Sport is also a little dog, but his hair is black 
and short. These dogs are great friends, and 
they often play together all day long. 

2. They hke to go about, making calls 
from house to house; and everybody is glad- 
to see them, because they are friendly and 
playful. 
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3. Sport's master does not want him to go 
out so much. I think that Sport knows this, 
for he is sure to be at home when his master 
comes from the city. 

4. Sometimes his master ties him to a tree 
with a strong rope, to keep him at home. Do 




you think that Sport is kept at home in that 
way ? Oh no ! The two dogs go making calls, 
just as before. 

5. For a long time his master could not find 
• out how Sport got untied. One day he saw 
little Dick come up and help him. Dick un- 
tied the rope with his strong teeth ; then the 
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two dogs ran off together, as happy as dogs 
could be. 

NEW WORDS. 

ties short teeth kept 

rope untied often friendly 



LESSON VI. 
THE BOY AND THE STAR. 




1. There was once a httle boy whose name 
was Arthur. If he had been a bigger boy he 
would have known much more. But he was 
only four years old. 

2. " I would like to have a star all for my 
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own," he said one night. It was summer, and 
he was sitting on the door -step. 

3. "I would hke to have a star all for my 
own," he said. The sun had gone down and 
the stars were coming out one by one. 

4. As Arthur looked at them twinkling in 
the sky, he thought that one after another 
said: "Don't you wish you had me?" "Dont 
you wish you had me ?" 

'5. "I will have one of them," he said. " See 
that httle red star so near the groimd ! I will 
run out to the road and get it. Maybe I can 
reach it; if I can not, then I will knock it 
down with a stick." 

6. Down the garden walk he ran as fast as 
he could go, looking all the time at the red 
star. His dog Dash saw him go out of the 
gate, and ran after him. 

7. Soon he came to the big road. The star 
was still right before him, but it was as far 
away as ever. Yet the httle boy ran on. 

NEW WORDS. 

once four knock Arthur maybe 
star own reach thought door -step 
road stick years summer twinkhng 
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LESSON VII. 
MORE ABOUT THE BOY AND THE STAR. 

1. "We will soon have it, Dash!" said httle 
Arthur. The dog made no answer, but he 
looked up at the boy as if he wanted him to 
go back home. Arthur would not stop. 

2. In a short time it began to grow very 
dark. A great cloud had come up, and one 
by one the stars were hidden by it. 

3. "Little star, where are you?" cried Ar- 
thur. The black cloud covered all the sky, 
and he could not see which way to go. Then 
some big drops of rain began to fall, and the 
httle boy wa^ much afraid. 

4. " Oh, Dash," he called out, "take me home 
to my mother !" 

5. Dash seemed to know what his httle mas- 
ter wanted. He came to him, and put his big 
nose in Arthur's hand. 

6. "You must carry me. Dash, for I am very, 
very tired," said Arthur. " I want to go home. 
I want to see mother." 

7. He put his arms around the dog's neck 
and climbed upon his back. Then Dash ran 
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home as fast as he could, carrying his heavy 
load. 

8. It was raining hard before they reached 
the house, and boy and dog were very wet. 
Arthur's brother Henry had gone out to look 
for them. 

9. What do you think Arthur's mother said 
to him ? And what do you think she said to 
Dash? I know that was the last time that 
Arthur tried to get a star. 





NEW 


WORDS. 




sky 


grow 


began 


seemed 


neck 


cloud 


tired 


hidden 


arms 


drops 


heavy 


stop 



LESSON VIII. 
THE SONG OF THE BELL. 

1. Hark to the song, 

The song of the bell! 

It sings as it rings, 
But who can tell 

Why it does sing. 

With its ding, dong, ding, 
Or what is its song? 
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2. This is the song, 

The song that it sings; 
These are the words 
The bell now rings: 
"Play is done, 
Work's begun; 
Girls and boys 
Must leave their fun." 

3. Hark to the song. 

The song of the bell! 
It sings as it rings, 

But who can tell 
Why it does sing, 
With its ding, dong, ding. 

Or what is its song? 

4. This is its song, 

The song that it sings, 
These are the words 
The bell now rings: 
"The day is done, 
'Tis time for fun; 
Now, girls and boys, 
Your play has begun." 

NEW WORDS. 

leave ring song hark 
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LESSON IX. 
BESSIE AND HER LITTLE LAMB. 

1. Bessie has a pet lamb which is all her 
own, for her father gave it to her. She is 
very kind to it, and when she goes out the 
lamb is sure to follow her. 

2. She calls the lamb Daisy. It knows its 
name, and when Bessie calls, ''Daisy, Daisy," 
the lamb runs to her. Many a race do they 
run when Bessie comes home from school. 

3. Once Bessie went away from home with 
her mother, and was gone a long time. While 
she was away, Daisy was put into a field to 
feed with some other lambs. 

4. When Bessie came home again, almost the 
first thing that she did was to look for her 
pet. As she could not find Daisy in the yard, 
she ran to ask her father what had been done 
with her pet lamb. 

5. "Daisy is in the field at the end of the 
lane," said he. And away ran Bessie to the 
field to find the lamb. 

6. " Daisy, Daisy !" cried the httle girl ; and 
in a moment the lamb began to jump and 
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run to her. It had grown much larger while 
Bessie was away, but it had not forgotten 
her. 

7. Bessie put her arms around its neck, and 
the lamb was so full of joy that it laid its head 
on her shoulder. 

8. None of the other lambs in the field would 
let Bessie go near them. They all ran away 
from her ; but Daisy knew better, and was not 
afraid. 

NEW WORDS. 

lane laid better race forgotten 

yard none moment grown shoulder 



LESSON X. 

A STORY ABOUT BLOCKS. 



1. Frank's father had bought him a box 
of blocks. He had been playing with them 
for a long time, and was very tired. 

2. At last he cUmbed into his mother's lap, 
and said, " Please tell me a story, mother." 

3. " Very well," said his mother ; " I will tell 
you a short story about blocks. 

4. " Once there was a little boy who wanted 
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to build houses and barns and many other 
things ; but he could not build them, because 
he had no blocks. 

5. "So he went to his father and said, * Fa- 
ther, may I have a big box of blocks ?' 

6. " * You may,' said the father, ' if you will 
go to the toy -shop and buy them.' 

7. "Away went the little boy to the toy- 
shop. *I would like to buy a box of blocks, 
if you please,' said he to the shopman. 

8. "'I have sold all that I had,' said the 
shopman. *If you will ask the carpenter, it 
may be that he will sell you some.' 

9. " The httle boy ran at once to the carpen- 
ter's shop. * Will you please sell me a box of 
blocks?' he asked. 

10. " * I would like to make you a box,' said 
the carpenter, * but I have no wood. You must 
find a tree that will let you have some of its 
wood, and then I will make your blocks.' 

11. "The woods in which the trees grew 
were a long way off ; but the little boy ran as 
fast as he could, and did not stop until he 
came to them. 

12. "He stood under a large oak, and said, 
'Good tree, will you give me some of your 
wood ?' 
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13. " The tree said nothing ; but just at that 
time a woodman came by with an axe in his 
hand. 

14. "^Kind woodman,' said the boy, 'will 
you please cut off one of the branches of that 
big tree, so that the carpenter can make me 
some blocks? 

15. "The woodman did as the little boy 
asked him. 

16. "'Now, what shall I do? asked the 
boy. 'The carpenter can not do any thing 
with this great branch until it is sawed into 
boards.' 

17. "'My horses shall take it to the saw- 
mill,' said the woodman. 

18. "The big branch was then put upon a 
cart, and the woodman's horses took it to the 
saw-mill. There it was sawed into many short 
boards. 

19. "After this the carpenter took some of 
the boards and cut them into blocks, which he 
put into a pretty red box for the boy." 

NEW WORDS. 

buy build toy -shop saw-mill 

sold blocks shopman branches 

grew sell carpenter woodman 
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LESSON XI. 
FOUR PRETTY LILIES. 




1. Four pretty lilies, just as white as snow, 
Just out of reach, in the water grow ; 
Four Uttle children standing on the shore — 
Four little children want the UUes four. 

2. " White Uttle hUes," cry the children four, 

" Little white Ulies, can't you come ashore ?" 
White Uttle UUes answer not a word. 
Though they nestle softly, just as if they heard. 
Four little lilies stayed right where they were ; 
Four Uttle children couldn't make them stir. 





NEW 


WORDS. 




lilies 


shore 


nestle 


though 


standing 


ashore 


stayed 


stir 
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LESSON XII. 
WHAT GEORGE ASKED THE OAT, 

1. One rainy day, when he.could not go out- 
of-doors, Greorge thought that he would play 
school. Yet there was no one to play with 
him but his pet cat, and she was not a very 




good scholar. So he thought that he would 
try to learn something from her. 

2. "Puss! puss!" he said, "come and sit in 
this chair. You may be the teacher, and I 
will be your scholar. And I want you to 
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tell me some things that I would like to 
know. 

3. " I want to know why your paws are so 
soft that you make no noise when you run. 
Why is it that your toes have such long, sharp 
claws in them ? 

4. " I want to know how and why you hide 
your sharp claws in your soft paws. Then 
you may tell me how you can push out your 
claws when you run up a tree, or when you 
catch a mouse, and how you pull them back 
again. 

5. " Why can you run up to the very top of 
a tree, when a dog cannot go up at all ? 

6. " One day I saw a big dog run after you 
and bark at you. He was in fun, and did not 
mean to hurt you. But you did not know 
that, and so you ran up a tree, and sat on a 
high branch, far out of his reach. 

1. " The dog did not try to get up the tree, 
and all he could do was to stand and bark at 
you. After a time he went away, and then 
you came down and ran into the house. 

8. " If the dog could climb the tree he could 
not sit on the branch as you can, and he 
would not know how to get down. 

9. " How is it that you can do so much that 
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the dog can not do? Come, puss, tell me all 
about yourself." 

NEW WORDS. 

rainy sharp claws push puss pull 
learn paws mean chair hide scholar 



LESSON XIII. 
WHAT THE OAT TOLD GEORGE. 

1. The cat began to purr softly, and Gteorge 
thought that she was going to speak; so he 
sat very still, as all good scholars do, and 
waited. 

2. He was tired and sleepy, and yet he 
wanted very much to hear what the cat would 
say. In a Uttle while she began : 

3. "I will first tell you how I caught a 
mouse not long ago. One day I heard your 
mother say that the mice ate all her bread, 
and that she did not know what to do with 
them. So I made up my mind to catch 
the mice. 

4. "When the sun had gone down and it 
was dark, I hid myself behind a big box. 
Soon I heard a noise, and I knew that a 
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mouse was at work. I heard its teeth going 
chip, chip, chip, as it tried to make a hole 
through. the door. 

5. " So I put one foot down softly, and then 
the other foot, and crept towards it. K my 
paws had not been so soft it would have heard 
me and run into its hole. 

6. "Just as I was going to spring, it saw 
me and tried to get away. But I was too 
quick for it ; I jumped after it, and caught it 
just as it was running into its hole. If my 
claws had not been so long and sharp I could 
not have held it. 

7. "I must tell you something more about 
my claws. They grow very fast, and if I did 
not rub them down they would soon be so 
long that I could not use them. 

8. " So, when I feel that they are too long, I 
find a nice tree with hard bark, and I scratch 
it untU my claws are shorter and very sharp. 

9. " You said that you wanted to know why 
I can run up trees when the dog can not. I 
can do so because my claws are made for 
climbing. The dog was made to stay on the 
ground, and so his claws do not help him to 
climb." 

10. Just then Puss saw a mouse on the win- 
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dow-sill. She jumped after it, and as she did 
so she knocked a flower -pot out of the win- 
dow, and made a great noise. George rubbed 
his eyes and looked around to see where he 
was. He had been asleep. 



purr 

caught 

crept 


ate 

sleepy 

chip 


NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON XIV. 
THE KIND OLD OAK. 

1. It was almost time for winter to come. 
The little birds had all gone far away, for 
they were afraid of the cold. There was no 
green grass in the fields, and there were no 
pretty flowers in the gardens. 
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2. Many of the trees had dropped all their 
leaves. Cold winter, with its snow and ice, 
was coming. 

3. At the foot of an old oak-tree some sweet 
little violets were still in blossom. " Dear old 
oak/' said they, "winter is coming; we are 
afraid that we shall die of the cold." 

4. "Do not be afraid, little ones," said the 
oak. "Close your yellow eyes in sleep, and 
trust to me. You have made me glad many 
a time with your sweetness. Now I will take 
care that the winter shall do you no harm." 

5. So the violets closed their pretty eyes and 
went to sleep; they knew that they could 
trust the kind old oak. And the great tree 
softly dropped red leaf after red leaf upon 
them, until they were all covered over. 

6. The cold winter came, with its snow and 
ice, but it could not harm the httle violets. 
Safe under the friendly leaves of the old oak 
they slept and dreamed happy dreams until 
the warm rains of spring came and waked 
them again. 

NEW WORDS. 

safe harm dreams dropped 

close waked violets sweetness 

slept trust yellow dreamed 
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LESSON XY. 
THE BIRD'S NEST. 

1. A little bird built a warm nest in a tree, 
And laid some blue eggs in it — one, two, 

three ; 
And then very glad and delighted was she — 
Very glad and deUghted was she. 

2. And after a time, but how long I can't tell, 
The little ones crept one by one from the 

shell ; 
And their mother was pleased, and she 

loved them well — 
She was pleased, and she loved them well. 

3. She spread her soft wings on them all day 

long. 
To warm them and guard them, her love 

was so strong; 
And her mate sat beside her and sung her 

a song — 
Her mate sat beside her and sung her a 

song. 

NEW WORDS, 

mate shell spread guard delighted 
2* 
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LESSON XVI. 
FAIRY BERTIE. 

1. One day little Bertie Green came running 
in from the fields. She carried something in 
her apron, but no one could see what it was. 
She went up to her mother's room. Her moth- 
er was very tired, and was resting in the big 
easy-chair. 

2. " Oh, mother !" said Bertie, " play you are 
a poor woman and I am a fairy. Then we'll 
play three wishes. Will you, mother T 

Her mother laughed, and said that she 
would try. 

3. "I'm so glad!" said Bertie. "Now shut 
your eyes, for we're going to begin. I am a 
fairy, and I will grant you three wishes. 
There's something in my apron, but no one 
must know what it is. Now wish." 

4. " Well," said her mother, shutting her eyes, 
" let me think of something to wish for." 

5. " That's right, mother ; wish for something 
very nice — a flower, or a cherry, or anything !" 

6. "I wish for — a flower," said her mother, 
very slowly. 
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^' Here it is !" cried Bertie, handing her moth- 
er a pretty rose. " Now wish again, mother." 

1. " Let me — think," said her mother again ; 
" now, what shall I wish for ?" 

" Something to eat," whispered the fairy. 




8. "Oh yes, something to eat!" said her 
mother. " Well — I wish — I wish for two nice 
cherries !" 

9. " Good ! good !" cried Bertie ; and she gave 
her mother a little red bunch. "How did you 
know ? Are they sweet ?" 
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10. " Yes, indeed," said her mother ; " and I 
thank you very much, good fairy. But there 
were to be three wishes. I can have another 
wish, you know." 

11. "Y-e-s!" said Bertie, looking troubled, 
and letting go of the little apron; "only I 
don't know how to play any more wishes." 

12. "I do," said her mother. "I wish for a 
kiss !" Then you should have seen the happy 
fairy climb up and kiss her mother again and 
again ! 

"That was the best wish of all," said her 

mother. Mary Mapes Dodgb, in 8t. Nicholas, 





NEW 
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LESSON XVII. 
A DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 

1. Little May was staying all summer in 
the country with her grandfather and grand- 
mother. She had never before been on a 
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farm, and many things were new and very 
strange to her. 

2. One day she and her Uttle cousin Nat 
went into the meadow to see the men make 
hay. They had a very pleasant time, playing 
in the long green grass, and helping the men 




rake the hay into piles, so that it could be 
loaded upon the wagons. 

3. After a while they took a walk in the 
woods, and were almost lost among the trees 
and flowers. 

4. They saw a squirrel running among the 
branches of the trees over their heads, and 
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a little rabbit ran across the path just before 
them. 

5. On the other side of the woods was a 
small field where they saw some cows feeding. 
In the field was a pond in which were a great 
many white HUes. The lihes were so far from 
the shore that Nat could not reach them. 

6. May threw some bread into the water, and 
five little fishes swam towards it. Just then a 
frog jumped into the pond and made a great 
noise. May did not see the fishes any more. 

1. When the children grew tired of play they 
went back to the meadow and sat down on a 
pile of sweet -smelling hay. 

8. Soon the bell was heard, calling the men 
to dinner, and the children were glad to ride 
home on a load of hay. 

9. " I would rather ride on a load of hay in 
the country than in the finest hack in the 
city," said May. 

10. Little Nat said nothing; for he had 
never been to the city, and had never seen a 
hack. 





NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON XVIII. 
THE LOST DOLL. 

1. I once had a sweet little doll, 

The prettiest doll in the world; 
Her cheeks were so red and so white, 
And her hair was so prettily curled, 

2. But I lost my poor httle doll, 

As I played in the garden one day, 

And I cried for her more than a week. 

But I could not find where she lay. 

3. I found my poor httle doll, 

As I played in the garden one day. 
But they say she is not the same, 
For her paint is all washed away; 

4. And her arms are broken and gone. 

And her hair's not the least bit curled; 
Yet, for all those things, she is still 
The prettiest doll in the world. 





NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON XIX. 
WHAT GEORGE LEARNED ABOUT DOGS. 

1. A day or two after Gteorge had had his 
talk with Puss, he thought that he would like 
to learn something about dogs; so he called 
Dash into the house. 

2. " Now, Dash," he said, " I am going to be 
a scholar, and you may be my teacher, just 
as Puss was the other day. 

3. " Puss told me all about her paws and her 
claws, and why she can climb a tree better 
than you can. Now, will you tell me about 
yourself, and what you can do that Puss can 
not?" 

4. Dash wagged his tail, and looked as if he 
wanted to speak. George's father, who was 
sitting near, said, "I will do the talking for 
Dash. This is what he would say if he could 
speak, and knew all about himself and other 
dogs : 

5. "'I can do much that Puss can not do. 
I can help my little master; I can work for 
him ; and because he is so kind to me I would 
even give up my life for him. 
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6. " ^ In some parts of the world dogs are of 
more use than they can be in this country. 
In the far North, men could not live if the 
dog did not help them. 

7. " * No grass nor grain grows in that coun- 
try, and a horse could not find anything to eat. 
For the greater part of the time there is noth- 
ing to walk on but snow and ice. 

8. " * When a man builds a house he has to 
make it of snow, and for a window he puts a 
slab of ice into the wall. It is hard for him 
to find food, and he has to move very often 
from place to place. He could not do this if 
he had to carry all his goods on his back. 

9. " ' But there are many dogs in that land. 
They can feed on the fish-bones which the 
men leave, and they have such long, warm 
hair that they do not want to Uve in a house. 

10. "* These dogs are taught to draw light 
sleds made in the shape of boats. In these 
sleds the men ride from place to place, or 
carry their goods over the snow and ice.'" 

NEW WORDS. 

far wall shape taught 

life land grain wagged 

slab knew North fish-bones 
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LESSON XX. 
LUCK. 

1. I don't know how it came about — 
I put my vest on wrong side out; 
I could not change it back all day, 
For that would drive my luck away. 

2. And when I went to school, the boys 
Began to laugh and make a noise; 
But while they did so, I sat still, 
And studied spelling with a will; 

So when our class the lessons said, 
I did not miss, but went up head ! 

3. While coming home I looked around. 
And soon a four-leaved clover found! 
I wished, and put it in my shoe. 

And, don't you think, my wish came true ! 

It was that I might overtake 

The team, and ride with Uncle Jake. 

4. And so, you see, that all that day 
I had good-luck in every way; 
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And Grandma said, without a doubt 
Twas 'cause my vest was wrong side out. 

Mabgabet B. Harybt, in 8t, NichoUu. 





NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON 


XXI. 




THE 


TWIG THAT BECAME 


A TREE. 



1. The tree of which I am about to tell you 
was once a httle twig. There were many oth- 
ers like it, and the farmer came to look at them 
every day, to see if they were aU doing well. 

2. By-and-by he began to take away the 
older and stronger twigs, and one day he dug 
up this nttle tree and carried it away to an 
open field. 

3. There its roots were again put into the 
soft warm ground, and it held its pretty head 
up as if lookiQg iuto the blue sky. Just at 
sunset the farmer's wife came out to look at 
the new trees. 
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4. " I wonder if I shall ever see apples grow- 
ing on these twigs," she said. 

5. The little tree heard it, and said softly, 
" We shall see ! Come, gentle rain and warm 
sun, and let me be the first to give a fine red 
apple to the farmer's wife!'' 

6. And the rain and the sun did come, and 
the branches grew, and the roots dug deep 
into the soft ground, and at last, one bright 
spring day, the farmer's wife cried, 

7. ^' Just see ! One of our httle trees has 
some blossoms on it ! I beUeve that, small as 
it is, it will give me an apple this autumn." 

8. But the farmer laughed, and said, "Oh, 
it is not old enough to bear apples yet." 

9. The little tree said nothing, but all to it- 
self it thought, "The good woman shall have 
an apple this very year." 

10. And she did. When the cool days of 
autumn came, and the leaves began to fade 
and grow yellow, two red apples hung upon 
one of the branches of the httle tree. 





NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON XXII. 
MORE ABOUT DOGS. 




1. "Shall I help the dog to tell you some- 
thing more about himself and his friends?" 
asked Greorge^s father. 

2. "Yes," answered George. "Tell me all 
about the shepherd-dogs." 

3. "In some countries it would be very 
hard to keep sheep if it were not for the help 
of dogs. The shepherd-dog Hkes to take care 
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of sheep ; and he is never better pleased than 
when helping his master drive them from 
place to place. 

4. "The man who keeps sheep is common- 
ly called a shepherd. The dog tries always to 
know what the shepherd wants him to do, 
and then he does it at once. 

5. "The sheep are not afraid of the dog, but 
when they are in danger they often come 
around him, as if they thought that he would 
keep them from harm. 

6. "When it is time to drive the sheep to 
pasture, the dog looks up at his master as if 
asking what is to be done. Then the shepherd 
tells the dog that he wants the sheep to go 
this way or that way. 

7. " The dog at once runs to see that all are 
in the flock, barks at them, and makes them 
go just where his master wants them to go. 
He will not sleep until he knows that every 
sheep is safe. 

8. "When he does sleep, a word from his 
master will wake him, and he will at once 
go back to the sheep. He knows each sheep 
in his flock, and he can find it if it goes 
among other sheep. 

9. "Some dogs are of great use in taking 
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care of their masters' houses at night. A 
good watch -dog knows the steps of all who 
live in the house ; but when he hears a strange 
step he knows that it may mean harm, and 
so he. barks as loud as he can to wake his 
master. 

10. "Can you think of any other way in 
which dogs are of use to man?' 

NEW WORDS. 

flock steps tries danger shepherd 

each watch countries pasture commonly 



LESSON XXIII. 
HOW THE CAT LEARNED TO DANCE. 

1. An old cat was eating his supper in the 
garden. He had a nice dish of bread and 
milk, which one of the children had set before 
him. It was a pleasant night, and the cat 
purred for joy. All at once he cried, *'What 
a good time it would be to dance, if there was 
only a fiddle !" 

2. A wise little mouse was sitting near a 
hole, looking at the bread and milk with one 
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eye, and at the cat with the other. "I can 
teach you how to dance without a fiddle,'' 
cried he. 

3. The cat was very much pleased, and cried 
out, " Can you ? Then come and show me !" 

4. The wise httle mouse brought out some 
pretty red boots. "Put these on," said he. 
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"They are fairy boots, and will make you 
dance before you know it." 

5. The cat purred louder than ever, and 
made haste to draw the boots over his paws. 
But there was wax in them, and it tickled his 
toes. 

6. Very soon his feet began to go up and 
down. Then he hopped high in the air, and 
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jumped and danced about the garden till he 
could hardly breathe. 

7. "Oh, do stop me!'' he cried. "Take off 
these boots ! Take off these boots !" 

8. " I cannot do that," said the mouse. " I 
only know how to make you dance, and I 
have not learned how to stop you." 

9. And so the poor cat had to dance all 
night, till the boots wore out. But the vrise 
Uttle mouse ate up all the bread and milk, 
and then sat down and laughed at him. 

Adapted from The Nursery. 
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NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON 
THE LITTLE 


XXIV. 
FISHERMAN. 





1. There was once a httle boy named Eob- 
bie, who lived very near to the shore of a 
great lake. 

2. Robbie's father was a fisherman, and some- 
times when the sun was warm and the sky 

3 
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was bright and clear, he would take Robbie 
with him in his boat. They would often sail 
to the other side of the lake, and stay there 
all day catching fish. 

3. Those were pleasant times for Robbie; 
and every evening when he came home he 
had many strange stories to tell his mother 
and his little sister Rose. 

4. He also learned many things about the 
fish which live in the lake, and now and then 
he caught one himself. 

5. One night his father said to him, "Rob- 
bie, I am going out in the new boat to-mor- 
row. If you are ready to start when the sun 
begins to rise, you may go with me." 

6. Robbie was very much pleased. He had 
never been in his father's new boat, and he 
thought that it would be much nicer to sail 
in it than in the old one. 

7. So he went to bed very early and tried 
to go to sleep. But he could not sleep. His 
mind was so full of thoughts about the new 
boat that he lay awake a long time. 

8. As soon as it was light, he dressed him- 
self and ran down to the shore of the lake. 
The new boat was riding on the water, all 
ready to sail. 
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9. He climbed into the boat and sat down 
to wait for his father. He could see the wa- 
ter rippling and dancing far away over the 
lake, and he wanted to be going. After a 
while he saw his father coming from the 
house with a fish- net on his shoulder. 

10. " Ah, father," said Robbie, laughing, " I 
thought that you were going to start when 
the sun began to rise !" 

11. "And so I am," answered his father, as 
he untied the boat. " We will be off at once, 
for the fish must be waiting for us." 

12. "I think that they did not sleep much 
if they are waiting for us so early," said Rob- 
bie. He was thinking how long he had been 
waiting for his father to come. 

13. Robbie had a fine time on the lake that 
day ; but long before his father was ready to 
go home he was fast asleep in a corner of 
the new boat. 

How many fishes do you think he caught ? 
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LESSON XXV. 
A WORLD SO FAIR. 

1. We are little children, 

Full of life and play, 
Singing, ever singing, 

Songs so bright and gay; 
Should we not be happy 

In a world so fair? 
Love and joy and kindness 

Find we everywhere. 

2. Birdies in the tree -tops 

Sing us songs so sweet ; 
Blossoms in the meadows 

Stay our busy feet; 
Winter, clouds and snow-storms. 

Summer sunshine bright. 
Bring us sweetest pleasures. 

Fill us with dehght. 

NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON XXVI. 
THE FIELD-MOUSE. 

1. The field-mouse makes its home under 
logs and stones, and Hves a harmless life in 
the fields and meadows. It wears a coat of 
brown and a vest of white, and builds a Httle 
round nest of grass or straw. 




2. Nests have been found which had no 
door or opening in them, and the wonder 
is how the mother -mouse could feed her ht- 
tle ones; for, besides the want of a door, her 
house is not large enough to hold her and her 
baby -mice at the same time. But we know 
that she must feed them in some way. 

3. A friend of mine once kept a pet field- 
mouse iQ his house. It had a box filled with 
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cotton for a nest, and was given the best of 
care. 

4. But Mr. Mouse must have pushed his toes 
out from under the cover some night when 
he was dreaming, for he came to think that 
the room was too cold, and he must look for 
a warmer place. 

5. So one day he could not be found in his 
box; and not only that, but the cotton was 
gone too. There was but one room into which 
the mouse could get, and that was the hbrary. 
But how was the httle pet to be found among 
so many books? 

6. The search was begun at once. After a 
little while Mr. Mouse was found sleeping in 
the warm nest which he had carried with him, 
behind some books. 

7. Was not that a bright trick ? and can we 
not almost fancy we see him creeping out at 
night, after everybody was in bed, and sitting 
before the fire to warm his Httle feet ? 

Adapted from TM Nunery, 
NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON XXVII. 
A SAIL ON THE LAKE. 




1. One fine day Robbie and his little sister 
Rose were playing in the white sand which 
the waves had washed upon the shore. 

2. Their father's boat, with the sail half set, 
was lying not far away. It was pulling gently 
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at the rope with which it was tied, and look- 
ing as if it wanted to get away. 

3. " Rose, how would you hke to take a sail 
in father's new boat?" asked Robbie. 

4. " Oh, ever so much," said Rose. " But you 
are not big enough to make it go." 

5. "Yes, indeed, I am," answered the Uttle 
man. "Wasn't I five years old last week?" 

6. " Well, then," said Rose, " let us take just 
a httle sail on the lake But we must get 
back before dinner." 

7. "Oh, never fear about that. Climb into 
the boat, and I will untie her We will have 
a fine sail, I tell you." 

8. Soon Robbie had the boat untied, and the 
two children stood holding on to each other as 
it slowly sailed out into the lake. 

9. "I will see to the sail. Rose," said Rob 
bie. "You may sit in the stem and guide 
the boat." 

10. " That is what mother does when she goes 
saihng with father," said Rose. 

11. The two children were highly pleased as 
they sailed away from the shore. They httle 
thought of the great danger which they were in. 

12. They laughed in their dehght to see the 
boat go through the water so fast But Rob- 
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bie looked a Uttle troubled when a wave broke 
over the boat, and he saw that the water 
was deep enough in the bottom to wet Rose's 
shoes. 

13. " Never mind, Rose," he said, " I will throw 
it all out with papa's dipper." 

14. But just as he began, a still bigger wave 
canae. Now the poor boy felt frightened. 
"What if the boat should fill with water and 
sink? 

15. But another boat was near them. Yes, 
it was coming right to them ! How glad they 
were to be taken on board and carried safe 
home ! 

NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON XXVIII 
THE FLYING- FISH. 





1. " Tell us a story, father," said NelUe, one 
winter evening. '' Tell us about something 
that you have seen iq. far-off lands." 

2. "Would you hke to hear about some fly- 
3* 
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ing-fishes which I once saw when crossing the 
sea?" asked her father. 

3. " Oh yes, do tell us about them/' said Nel- 
he, climbing upon his knee. "What strange 
things flying-fishes must be ! Do they fly Hke 
birds r 

4. "This picture will show you how they 
look," answered her father. He showed Nel- 
he from a book near at hand a picture much 
like this one. 




5. "I have seen a great many flying-fishes. 
Some of them are very pretty. They are of- 
ten called sea-swallows. 

6. "They have wings, as you see, but they 
are not much like birds' wings. They are 
only large fins, one on each side of the fish. 
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I. "A flying -fish can use its wings only 
when they are wet. As soon as they become 
dry, it has to drop back into the water again." 

8. "Do the fishes fly very high into the 
air?'' asked NelHe. 

« 9. " No, they fly very near to the water, and 
only a httle way at a time," said her father. 

10. "It must be very nice to know how to 
fly and swim too. I think I should like that 
if I were a fish." 

II. "You would find it very useful," was the 
answer; "for there is a big fish which likes 
very much to catch the flying-fishes and eat 
them. When they see him coming after them 
in the water, they take to their wings and fly 
out of his reach. 

12. "But the flying -fishes are not always 
safe even in the air. There is a large sea-bird 
which is fond of fish, and when he sees them 
on the wing he dashes after them and tries to 
catch them. The only way for the fishes to 
save themselves is by dropping into the water 
again." 

13. "I think the poor flying -fishes have a 
hard time of it," said Nellie. "The big fish 
wants to eat them when they are in the wa- 
ter, and the sea-bird tries to catch them when 
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they are in the air. Do they ever go upon 
the landr 

14. '"Xo, my dearr answered her father; 
•• they would very soon die if they went upon 
the land." 

15. *' WelL'' said Xellie, *'I am glad I am not 
a flying -fish.'' 

NEW WORDS. 

knee crossing flying-fish become 

dashes useful picture searswallows 



LESSON XXIX. 
WHICH WAS THE WISER? 

1. One morning in the early spring a raven 
was sitting on one of the branches of an old 
oak. He felt very ugly and cross, and could 
only say, " Croak ! croak !'' 

2. Soon a little robin, who was looking for a 
place to build her nest, came, with a merry 
song, into the same tree. " Good-morning to 
you," she said to the raven. 

3. But the raven made no answer; he only 
looked at the clouds and croaked something 



abont the o :Ii -t.zjL "I * -. 
ing,'' said th-r r *:lz^ ii ^7 ^^^^ - 
branclL 

4. '•Ycjq se=!zi -T^ zir-? — 
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9. The robin flew to another tree, and kept 
on singing; but the raven sat still and made 
himself very unhappy. " The wind is so cold," 
he said. " It always blows the wrong way for 
me." 

10. Very soon the sun came out warm and 
bright, and the clouds went away. But the 
raven was as sad as ever. 

11. The grass began to spring up in the 
meadows. Green leaves and flowers were seen 
in the woods. Birds and bees flew here and 
there in the glad sunshine. The raven sat 
alone on the branch of the old oak. 

12. " It is always too warm or too cold," said 
he. " To be sure, it is quite pleasant just now ; 
but I know that the sun will soon shine hot 
enough to burn one up. Then, to-morrow, it 
will be colder than ever before. I do not see 
how any one can be so silly as to sing at such 
a time as this." 

13. Just then the robin came back to the 
tree, carrying a straw in his mouth. "Well, 
my friend," asked he, " where is your snow T 

14. "Don't say anything," croaked the raven. 
" It will snow aU the harder for this sunshine." 

15. "And snow or shine," said the robin, 
"you wiU keep on croaking. For my part, I 
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shall look on the bright side of everything, and 
have a song for every day in the year." 

Which was the wiser, the raven or the 
robin? 

NEW WORDS. 
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croak 


shine 


morning 
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ugly 


blows 
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unhappy 




LESSON XXX. 






THF. STORY 


OF A BIRD. 






1. I built me a 
In thft olrl 


, nest 





As pretty a nest 

As ever could be. 
I wove it with threads 

To the oak-tree bough; 
And three Uttle birdies 

Are sleeping there now. 



2. One day as I sang 

My "Cheer -up, chee, chee,^' 
A spry httle squirrel 
Sprang up in the tree. 
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I thought he was coming 
Right up on the bough — 

It makes my heart tremble 
To think of it now. 




3. I flew hke an eagle 

Right down through the air ; 
And soon he was running, 

He did not know where. 
I pecked him, and pecked him. 

And flew in his track; 
He will be in no haste, 

I think, to come back. 



wove 

spry 

threads 



NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON XXXI. 
PRINCE. 

1. Once upon a time there was a poor dog 
named Prince, who had no home to go to. 
He felt very hungry ; his feet were tired, and 
he had run up and down ever so many streets, 
but no one had said, " Come in. Prince !" 




2. At one house there was a big, nice door- 
yard. The dog thought that he would go into 
that ; so he went very softly through the gate, 
and looked in at an open window. 
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3. Then a lady who saw him went to the 
door, and said, " Come here, poor dog. What 
is the matter with you?" She did not say, 
" Come here, Prince," for she did not know his 
name ; but the dog knew that she meant him, 
and he went right up and looked at her, as if 
to say, " I am lost, and I am hungry !" 

4. The lady knew what he meant, although 
he could not talk, and she said, " Never mind, 
nice dog, I will feed you." So she gave him 
some bread and milk, and patted him on his 
head ; and then she sent him away to find his 
home. 

5. Two or three days after this the lady was 
going away to stay all summer on a small 
island in the sea. And the morning she was 
to set off the dog came again to the house; 
but she did not see him. 

6. How Prince knew that she was going 
away no one could tell; but when she went 
into the rail -car, there was the dog, right by 
her side, and the train moved off with the dog 
on it. 

7. Soon the conductor came along and asked 
the lady, " Is this your dog ?" 

And she had to say, " No, it is not my dog." 

8. " Very well, then ; I will put him off at 
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the next town." Then the conductor went 
away, leaving Prince looking very sad. 

9. "Poor Httle dogT said the lady. "What 
can I do for you?" 

10. The great brown eyes said, "Take me 
with you — oh, please do !" 

11. "Dear httle dog, I will take you with 
me," she said. 

12. Then the dog's tail began to wag for 
joy; it wagged so hard that two httle boys 
laughed. But Prince did not care ; he jumped 
up on the red car- seat beside his friend, and 
lay down with one foot in her hand. 

NEW WORDS. 

seat train Prince rail -car conductor 
town island streets hungry door-yard 
lady meant matter although patted 



LESSON XXXII. 
MORE ABOUT PRINCE. 



1. By -and -by the traia stopped at a town, 
and the conductor came along to take the dog 
out. Prince was ready for him. He barked 
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and growled so that everybody laughed; and 
at last the lady said, " He is lost, and I will 
keep him." 

2. After that all went well until they had 
to change to another train. Then a man, see- 
ing Prince try to climb into the car, gave him 




a kick; but when he found that it was all 
right for the dog to get on, he offered to lift 
him up. Prince was afraid of him, however, 
and kept out of his reach. 

3. Poor Prince! The train began to move. 
He ran after it, but it was of no use. He 
could not keep up, and the lady could do noth- 
ing for the poor lost dog. 
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4. At the next town she stopped for some 
time, \\raiting to be taken over to the island. 
After a while a man came with her trunks. 
And there was Prince, too ! 

5. I can not tell you how glad she was to see 
him, nor how he jumped and wagged his tail 
and barked for joy at finding her once more. 
The lady thought that the man had gone back 
to the other town to get him. But it was 
not so. 

6. He told her that when he went to get 
the trunks the dog was standing on the track. 
He would not go with him, but stood there, 
looking up and down the track until the bag- 
gage was taken out. Then, when Prince saw 
the trunks, he wanted to go with them, for he 
seemed to know that they would be taken to 
the lady. 

7. Prince barked all the way over to the lit- 
tle island. He was such a happy dog, and he 
was in such fear of getting lost again, that for 
a week he would not let the lady move out of 

his sight. Sarah J. Prichard, in St. Nicholas. 

NEW WORDS. 

kick trunks offered baggage 

lift growled however getting 
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LESSON XXXIII. 
SEVEN YEARS OLD. 

1. I am seven years old to-day — 

Seven times one are seven; 

And Alice is four years older — 

Seven and four are eleven. 

2. My lessons are so hard to learn, 

So full of figures and words; 
The numbers hum in my head like bees, 
Or fly away hke birds. 

3. The warm, bright sunshine goes to rest, 

And so do the birds and bees; 
They're rocked to sleep in the flower bells, 
And up in the maple trees. 

4. Seven times two are fourteen — 

But I would not be a bee, 
Even to sleep in a lily- bell. 
Or swing in a maple tree. 

5. Seven times three are twenty -one — 

My lesson is learned and said; 
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rd rather be mother's child to-night, 
And sleep in my own httle bed. 



seven 

eleven 

maple 


NEW WORDS. 

fourteen lily-bell 
numbers figures 
swing rather 


rocked 

twenty-one 

hum 




LESSON XXXIV. 
A CmLD OF THE COLD. 





1. My name is Hans. I live in the far, far 
North, where there are snow and ice all the 
year round. I would not like to hve where it 
is warmer. 

2. If the snow and ice should all melt away, 
we would not know what to do. For my fa- 
ther's house is made of snow, and I would not 
hke any other kind. 

3. Our house is a very pleasant place. It 
has but one small door, just large enough for 
father to creep through upon his hands and 
knees. 

4. There is only one room in our house, but 
it is quite nice and pleasant, for it is warmed 
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by a big lamp which bums all the time. The 
lamp is filled with some kind of oil, which 
makes a bright hght when it bmiis, and gives 
off heat. My mother cooks our food by the 
heat of this lamp. 

5. Shall I tell you how we get our food ? My 
father sometimes kills a white bear, and some- 




times a whale is thrown up on the ice. Then 
we have a big dinner every day for a long 
time. At other times we live on fish or on 
the eggs of sea-birds. 
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6. My bed is made of bear-skins and seal- 
skins spread upon the snow. It is as soft and 
warm as any one could wish. 

7. I have a pretty sled that my father 
made for me; and I have two white dogs 
that draw it over the snow. Sometimes I take 
long rides in it, but I must never go out of 
sight of our house. 

8. In the winter we do not see the sun for 
many weeks, and there is one long night. 
Then it is very cold, and we stay in -doors 
almost all the time. 

9. In the summer the sun does not set, and 
it is day all the while. Then we boys have a 
pleasant time. We play near the sea-shore and 
hunt for birds' eggs on the Uttle islands. 

10. Once some white men came to our house, 
and they told us about a warm country where 
there is no ice nor snow. I do not think that 
any one would like to live in such a queer place 
as that. I can not see why any one should 
want anything more than I have. Do you ? 





NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON XXXV. 
SEA- SHELLS. 

1. One warm day in July, Grace went with 
her httle sister to play in the sand by the sea- 
shore. They saw a great many pretty shells 
and stones lying about, and they began to pick 
them up. 

2. Farther and farther they went, looking for 
more shells and stones, but not thinking about 
the sea. At last their pockets were full, and 
they turned to go home. But they could not 
move from the place, for the tide had come 
up, and the water was all around them. 

3. "Oh! what shall we do? the water has 
covered our path,'' said Grace ; and her httle 
sister began to cry. 

4. A boy who was a httle way off on the 
sands saw the danger of the girls. He was 
a brave, kind boy, for he at once ran to the 
place and waded into the sea to help them. 

5. He did not mind wading in the water, for 
his feet were bare, and the water was not so 
deep as the girls thought. But the tide was 
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coming in very fast, and soon the waves would 
cover all the rocks. 

6. The boy took Grace's httle sister in his 
arms and carried her up the beach, and placed 
her on dry land. Then he ran back to Grace, 
and holding her by the hand, led her safe to 
the shore. 

7. Poor Grace's shoes and stockings were 
very wet, and she was much frightened ; but 
she did not forget the pretty shells which she 
had picked up. 

8. The two girls ran home at once, and told 
their mother how good the boy had been to 
them. Their mother was glad to hear how they 
had been taken out of so great danger. She 
sent the httle boy a very handsome present. 

9. Some of the shells which the children had 
picked up were quite small ; but their mother 
showed them a very large one which she had 
put away in her room. 

10. " See, mother, how much larger your shell 
is than those we have found. It is as large 
as a plate," said Grace, " and it holds all the 
shells that we picked up." 

11. Their mother took it in her hand, and be- 
gan to talk to them about the sheUs she had 
seen in far-off lands when she was a httle girl. 
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12. She told them that in the warm seas of 
the South there are shells much larger than 
any found in this part of the world. Now 
and then they are found so large that one of 
them is a load for a horse. 

13. She told them that sometimes one of these 
great shells is filled with water and used for a 
baby's bath-tub. What would you think of a 
shell so large as that? How large was the 
largest shell you ever saw? 

NEW WORDS. 

Grace tide plate present handsome 
bare pick beach wading stockings 
stones waded brave turned bath-tub 



LESSON XXXVL 
LITTLE BO-PEEP. 

1. When little Bo- Peep 

Had lost her sheep, 
And didn't know where to find them, 

All tired she sank 

On a grassy bank, 
And left the birds to mind them. 
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2. Then the fairy, Sleep, 

Took little Bo-Peep; 
In a spell of dreams he bound her, 

And silently brought 

The flock she sought. 
Like summer clouds around her. 

a When Uttle Bo-Peep— 

In her slumber deep — 
Saw lambs and sheep together, 

All fleecy and white. 

And soft and Ught, 
As clouds in July weather, 

4. Then Uttle Bo-Peep 

Awoke from her sleep. 
And laughed with glee to find them 

Coming home once more, 

The old sheep before. 
And the little lambs behind them. 





NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON XXXVII. 
THE SONG OF THE MERRY LARK. 

1. Once there was an old gray pussy, and 
she went down into the meadow, where she 
saw a merry lark flying among the tall 
reeds; and pussy said, "Where are you going, 
httle lark?" 

2. And the merry lark answered, "I am go- 
ing to the king to sing him a song this fine 
May morning." 

3. And pussy said, "Come here, httle lark, 
and I'll let you see a pretty ring round my 
neck." 

4. But the lark said, " No, no, gray pussy ; 
no, no ! You worried the httle mouse, but you 
shall not worry me." 

5. Then the lark flew away till he came 
to a high oak-tree, and there he saw a gray, 
greedy hawk sitting. And the gray, greedy 
hawk said, "Where are you going, pretty 
lark?" 

6. And the lark answered, "I am going to 
the king, to sing him a song this fine May 
morning." 
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7. And the gray, greedy hawk said, " Come 
here, httle lark, and Til let you see a pretty 
feather m my wing." 

8. But the merry lark said, "No, no, gray, 
greedy hawk ; no, no ! You pecked at the ht- 
tle hnnet, but you shall not peck at me." 

9. Then the lark flew away till he came to 
the side of a rock, and there he saw a sly 
fox sitting. And the sly fox said, "Where 
are you going, sweet lark?" 

10. And the lark answered, "I am going 
to the king, to sing him a song this fine May 
morning." 

11. And the sly fox said, "Come, httle lark, 
and ril let you see a pretty white spot on the 
tip of my tail." 

12. But the lark said, "No, no, sly fox; no, 
no! You worried the little lamb, but you 
shall not worry me." 

13. Then the merry lark flew away till he 
came to the garden of the king; and there 
he sat among the red clover blossoms and 
sang his sweetest song. 

14. And the king said to the queen, "What 
shall we do for this little lark who has sung 
so sweet a song to us?" 

15. And the queen said to the king, "I 
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think we must have some May-day games for 
the Uttle lark, and invite robin redbreast to 
sing with him." 

16. So a gay robin redbreast came and sang 
with the lark. And the king and the queen, 
and all the fine lords and ladies, danced and 
made merry while the httle birds sang. 

17. And after that the lark flew away home 
to his own green meadow, where the old gray 
pussy-cat, still hved among the tall reeds. 





NEW 


WORDS. 
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LESSON 


XXXVIII. 






ATJCE'S 


SUPPER. 





1. Far out in the fields the wheat grows deep. 
And the reapers are making the cradles 

sweep; 
And this is the song that I hear them sing, 
While happy and loud their voices ring: 
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"'Tis the finest wheat that ever did grow, 
And it is for Alice's supper, ho ! ho !" 

2. Far down the river the old mill stands; 
The miller has strong and willing hands. 
And these are the words which I hear him 

say. 
As he watches the millstones grinding away : 
"'Tis the finest flour that money can buy. 
And it is for Alice's supper, hi! hi!" 

3. At home in the kitchen the fire bums 

bright. 
While the cook makes some bread that is 

soft and light ; 
And this is the song she is singing to-day. 
As, merry and busy, she's working away : 
"'Tis the finest bread made near or far. 
And it is for Alice's supper, ha! ha!" 

4. Out of the kitchen comes mother at last. 
And what in her hand is she bringing so 

fast? 
'Tis a plate full of something, all yellow and 

white. 
And she sings as she comes with her smile 

so bright: 
4* 
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"'Tis the best bread and butter I ever did 

see^ 
And it is for Alice's supper, he ! he !" 

Laijba E. Richards, in St, Nicholas. 





NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON XXXIX. 






THE SEAL. 





1. The seal, like the white bear, is found in 
the far North ; it also hves in many parts of 
the world which are too warm for the bear. 

2. There are many kinds of seals. Some 
seals are called sea-dogs, because the noise 
which they make is a Httle like the bark of 
a dog. 

3. Another kind of seal is called the sea- 
bear. It is about as large as a bear, but it 
does not look at all like one. It is from the 
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sea-bear that we get most of the fine fur 
which is used for clothing. A great many of 
them are killed every year for their skins. 




4. Another kind of seal is called the sea -lion. 
His head and shoulders look a little like those 
of a hon. He roars like a Hon ; but he is, after 
all, very harmless. His way of life is very dif- 
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ferent from that of a lion. He is as large as 
a horse, and is hunted for his oil. 

5. The largest of all seals is called the sea- 
elephant — not because he looks like an ele- 
phant, but because of his great size. This seal 
is sometimes as large as an elephant. Like 
the sea-hon, he is hunted for his oil. 

6. Some of you have seen seals in the city 
parks. These are the sea-dogs, which are the 
smallest of all seals. They are wise little ani- 
mals, and some of them have been made quite 
tame. 

7. The sea-dog is three or four feet long, 
and it lives most of the time in the water. 
It can swim very fast, but it can not walk at 
all. When out of the water it drags itself 
along with its fin -like feet. 

8. I once knew two seals which had been 
taught many tricks. Their names were Tom 
and Ned. They would sit up, bow their heads, 
shoulder a gun, shake hands, and play that 
they were asleep. 

9. When they wanted something to eat, they 
rang a little bell. One would think that they 
were hungry all the time, for the bell was 
heard every few minutes, from morning till 
night. 
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10. When their master called, " Fish, Tom ! 
Fish, Ned!" there would be a race between 
them to see which would get the first fish. 
Tom learned all these tricks from his master, 
and Ned learned them from Tom. 

NEW WORDS. 

fur Uon size parks animals 

bow roars few minutes clothing 

drags elephant parts different between 



LESSON XL. 
HARRY'S PASS. 

1. Little Harry was five years old. Every- 
body loved him, for he was a bright and hap- 
py child. He thought himself a Uttle hero, 
and often, with a stick for a gun, he made 
war upon the chickens and ducks. 

2. Yet, although he was so brave, there was 
one animal of which he was much afraid. 
What do you think it was ? It was a mouse. 

3. In the evening when Harry went to bed 
he had to go through a large room where 
there were sometimes many mice. If he saw 
them running over the floor, or heard them 
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chipping away behind some boxes, he would 
begin to cry and call for his mother. 

4. One evening his mother was away from 
home, and Harry was alone with his father. 
When the clock struck seven his father told 
him that it was time for him to go to bed. 

5. "Oh, papa," said he, "will you not take 
me to bed? I do not like to go alone." 

6. " What are you afraid of ?" asked his father. 
" I am afraid of the mice ; and I think there 

are rats in there too," answered Harry. 

7. " If that is all," said his father, " I can 
soon help you." He then took pen, ink, and 
paper, and wrote the following : 




8. The father read the paper and gave it to 
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his little son. Harry took it, thanked him, 
said " good - night " very prettily, and went to 
bed. He was not afraid ; for he felt that even 
the rats and mice would mind his father. 

9. Always after that, when he went into a 
place where he thought there might be rats 
or mice, he would stop and say in a loud 
voice, " Rats and mice, you can not hurt me, 
for here is my pass from my papa." And 
this he did until he became a big boy and was 
no longer afraid of such Uttle animals. 

NEW WORDS. 

ink punished ordered touch alone 

five floor obey pass felt 

wrote struck pen even war 



LESSON XLI. 
GOLDEN HAIR. 



1. Golden Hair sat on her grandfather's knee — 
Dear little Golden Hair, tired was she. 
For she'd been as busy as busy could be. 
Up in the morning as soon as 't was light. 
Out with the birds and the butterflies bright, 
Mitting about till the coming of night. 
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2. Grandfather toyed with the curls on her 

head; 
''What has my baby been doing/' he said, 
" Since she arose with the sun from her bed T 
" Oh, ever so much !" said the sweet Uttle 

one. 
"I can not tell all the things I have done : 
I played with my doll, I worked in the sun, 

3. "And then I read in my picture-book; 
After that Alice and I went to look 

For some smooth stones by the side of the 

brook. 
Then I came back home just in time for 

tea, 
And I climbed upon my grandpapa's knee. 
And I am as tired as tired can be." 

4. Nearer and nearer the little head pressed, 
Until it lay upon grandfather's breast. 
Dear httle Golden Hair, sweet be thy rest. 

NEW WORDS. 

tea lay flitting 

golden arose smooth 

toyed butterflies pressed breast 
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LESSON XLII. 
WILLIE GRANT. 

1. Willie Grant's home was in Scotland. He 
had come to this country to stay a while with 
his uncle and aunt. He was a little boy, but 
he was very bright and full of fun. He could 
tell many stories about the strange things to 
be seen on the other side of the great ocean. 

2. WiUie and his cousin Arthur went to 
school together and studied from the same 
books. The little Scotch boy was always ready 
with his lessons. No one liked to skate or to 
throw snowballs better than he ; but he would 
never play until his work was all done. 

3. Every day, just before the close of school, 
the teacher called the names of the boys. 
All those who had not whispered that day 
were to answer "Perfect." When it came to 
WiUie's turn, he answered, "I have whis- 
pered." 

4. " More than once ?" asked the teacher. 
" Yes, sir," said Wilhe. 

5. "As many as ten times?" 

" I can not tell," answered the boy. 
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6. "Then I shall put a black mark after 
your name," said the teacher. 

7. As the boys were going home Arthur said 
to Willie, " Why did you not answer ' Perfect V 
The teacher did not see you whisper." 

8. "But I did whisper," said Wilhe. "I 
asked one boy for a book, and another for a 
knife. I do not 'know how often I whispered." 

9. " Oh, we all whisper," said Arthur. " But 
if the teacher does not see us, there is no 
harm done." 

10. "But do you think I would tell a he 
about such a thing?" asked Willie. 

11. "Oh, we don't call them Ues," said Ar- 
thur. " There would be black marks for every 
one of us if we should always tell the teacher 
when we whisper." 

12. "I would rather have black marks than 
feel that I had not told the truth," said Willie. 

13. Soon the other boys found that this blue- 
eyed Scotch boy always told the truth. Some 
of them began to feel ashamed of themselves, 
and tried to do better than they had been do- 
ing. The teacher's book had more black marks 
in it than before, and yet the school was much 
more quiet. Was not that strange ? 

14. When the time for vacation came, it was 
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found that Willie Grant's name had more 
marks against it than that of any other boy. 
He almost cried when it was read, for he had 
tried hard to be perfect. But the last thing 
that day was a pleasant talk by the teacher. 

15. "Boys," said he, "I have here a pretty 
book, which I am going to give to the best boy 
in school — to the one who has tried hardest to 
do right. Who shall have it V 

16. " Willie Grant !" cried all the boys at once. 
The boy whose nsine stood so low had taught 
them that truth is always better than a he. 

17. It was about this time that WiUie wrote 
the letter to his mother which you see on 
the next page. Not long after this his father 
came to take him back to Scotland. He was 
very glad, for he wished very much to see 
his dear old home again. 

18. It was a sad day for the school -boys 
when they told him good -by. But they never 
forgot the blue -eyed Scotch lad who always 
told the truth. 

NEW WORDS. 

aunt truth Scotch against quiet 
skate mark perfect ashamed vacation 
knife ocean snowballs blue -eyed Scotland 
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WILLIE'S LETTER TO HIS MOTHER. 






'.^c^c^y^<.dy 






OMu, 



PIECES TO BE MEMORIZED. 



I. 

WHAT DO THEY SAY? 

Hark ! hark ! my children, hark ! 

When the sky has lost its blue, 
What do the stars say in the dark? 

"We must sparkle, sparkle through.'* 

What do the leaves say in the storm, 
Tossed in rustling heaps together? — 

"We must keep the violets warm. 
Till they wake in fairer weather." 

What do little birdies say, 

Mitting through the gloomy wood ? — 
"We must sing the gloom away; 

Sun or shadow, Grod is good." 



Politeness is to do and say 

The kindest things in the kindest way. 
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II. 
A SONG. 

1. Scatter in spring-time a handful of seeds, 

And gather in summer a lapf ul of flowers. 
This is the song of the birds in the 
bowers, 
This is the song of the wind in the reeds. 

2. Down by the roadside and over the meads, 

Under the sunshine and under the show- 
ers, 
Scatter in spring-time a handful of seeds. 
And gather in summer a lapf ul of flowers. 

3. Scatter in childhood kind words and deeds. 

Scatter them everywhere through all the 

hours; 
Whether sky brightens or whether cloud 
lowers, 
Their blossoms shall come to thee ere sum- 
mer speeds. 
Scatter in spring-time a handful of seeds, 
And gather in summer a lapf ul of flowers. 
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III. 
LITTLE THINGS. 



One step and then another, 

And the longest walk is ended; 
One stitch and then another, 

And the largest rent is mended; 
One brick upon another. 

And the highest wall is made; 
One flake upon another, 

And the deepest snow is laid. 

A httle — 'tis a httle word. 

But much may in it dwell; 
Then let a warning voice be heard. 
And learn the lesson well. 
The way to ruin thus begins, 

Down, down, Uke easy stairs ; 
If conscience suffers httle sins. 
Soon larger ones it bears. 



Be kind and be gentle 
To those who are old; 

For kindness is dearer 
And better than gold. 
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IV. 
CHOICE PIECES. 

For every leaf of green, / 

A golden leaf; 
For every faded flower, 

A yellow sheaf; 
For every sunny hour, 

A drop of rain; 
For every cloudy day, 

The stars again. 

For every dashing wave, 

A pretty shell; 
For every sound of woe, 

A merry bell; 
For every passing care, 

A mother's kiss; 
And what could better be, 

My child, than this? 



If wisdom's ways you'd wisely seek. 
Five things observe with care: 

Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where. 
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Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky; 

Hundreds of shells on the shore together; 
Hundreds of birds that go singing by; 

Hundreds of bees in the -sunny weather; 
Hundreds of dew-drops to greet the dawn; 

Hundreds of lambs in the purple clover; 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn — 

But only one mother the wide world over. 



Do you know how many children 

Go to httle beds at night, 
Sleeping there so warm and cosey 

Till they wake with morning hght? 
God in heaven each name can tell; 
Knows them all, and knows them well. 



Speak clearly if you would speak at all ; 
Carve every word before you let it fall. 



V. 

A SUMMER DAY. 

This is the way the morning dawns: 
Rosy tints on flowers and trees, 
Winds that wake the birds and bees. 
Dew-drops on the flowers and lawns — 
This is the way the morning dawns. 

5 
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2. This is the way the sun comes up : 

Gold on brooks and grass and leaves, 
Mists that melt above the sheaves, 
Vine and rose and buttercup — 
This is the way the sun comes up. 

3. This is the way the rain comes down: 

Tinkle, tinkle, drop by drop. 

Over roof and chimney- top; 
Boughs that bend, and clouds that frown- 
This is the way the rain comes down. 

1. This is the way the river flows: 
Here a whirl, and there a dance, 
Slowly now, then, like a lance. 
Swiftly to the sea it goes — 
This is the way the river flows. 

5. This is the way the dayhght dies: 
Cows are lowing in the lane, 
Fire -flies wink o'er hill and plain; 
Yellow, red, and purple skies — 
This is the way the dayhght dies. 
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VI. 
THE LAMB. 

1. Little lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee, 
Gave thee hfe, and bade thee feed 
By the stream and o'er the mead? 
Gave thee clothing of dehght — 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright? 
Gave thee such a piping voice. 
Making all the fields rejoice? 

Little lamb, who made thde? 
Dost thou know who made thee? 

2. Little lamb, TU tell thee— 



Little lamb, I'll teU thee. 
He is called by thy name. 
For He calls Himself a Lamb; 
He is meek, and He is mild. 
He became a little child. 
I a child, and thou a lamb. 
We are called by His name. 

Little lamb, God bless thee ! 

Little lamb, God bless thee! 
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VII. 
SUMMER AND WINTER 

1. What are the bright eyes watching 

Under the Southern sun? 
Oh, the roses fair in the bahny air, 
And the vines that cUmb and run. 

2. What are the bright eyes watching 

Under the Northern sky? 
Feathery snow, while the chill winds blow, 
And the clouds go drifting by. 

3. What are the children doing 

Alike in the cold and the heat? 
They are making life gay on the darkest day, 
With the sound of their httle feet. 

4. What are the children learning 

Alike in the East and the West? 
That a Father's hand is o'er sea and land- 
That of all things, Love is best. 



Second Eeader. 

PART SECOND. 



LESSON I. 
A LITTLE GARDENER. 

1. In a country on the other side of the 
world there hves a Uttle bird called the Gar- 
den Bird. This bird not only builds a house 
for himself, but he makes a garden around 
it. Shall I tell you about him ? 

2. The first thing that he does, after he has 
made up his mind to build, is to find a nice 
spot of ground, with some kind of shrub grow- 
ing near the centre of it. Then he piles green 
moss on the ground all around this shrub. I 
do not know why he does this, but I think that 
it is because he likes to see the moss better 
than the dry ground. 

3. After this he brings a great many long, 
green twigs, which he has broken off of trees, 
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and sticks them into the ground around this 
shrub, so that they will lean against it near 
the top. He leaves one side open for a door. 
The twigs soon take root and grow. 




4. After he has thus built his house, the 
busy little bird sets about making his garden. 
All around his house he clears ofE a space for 
a lawn, carrying away every stone and stick 
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and bit of straw that is in the way. Then he 
covers this space with the finest moss that he 
can find. 

5. Upon this moss - covered lawn he lays 
many pretty berries and pink flowers; and 
as often as the flowers fade, he takes them 
away and brings fresh ones. 

6. Now, this is a very large house and gar- 
den for a little bird. The house is sometimes 
three feet long and more than a foot high; 
and the garden is often six feet long, or even 
longer. There is enough of room in this pret- 
ty home for twenty birds. 

7. Some boys and girls may learn a good les- 
son from so neat and busy a bird as this httle 
gardener. I am told that the people in that far- 
off country think so much of these birds that 
they never harm them or their homes. 

8. You may hke to know how this little 
gardener is dressed. The top of his head, his 
back, his wings, and his tail are brown, and his 
breast is a greenish red. He is about as big 
as a robin. 

NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON II. 
THREE GARDENS. 



1. Three children and three gardens 
In this picture you may see ; 
One has planted a lily, 
And one a red -rose tree. 




And one in the earth with a httle stick 
Has written her name, and then quite thick 
The seeds of the water -cress has laid 
In the little track the stick has made. 



3. And here she sits with folded hands. 
In this picture you may see 
What a very patient httle girl 
This little girl must be. 
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And if you'd like to know her name, 
Wait till the cresses grow, 

And then you can see as well as she, 
And then her name you'll know. 



NEW WORDS. 



earth seeds patient folded 

thick written planted cresses 



LESSON III. 
THE FLOWER-BED'S SECRET. 

1. Once upon a time there lived a httle 
prince named Henry. His father, the king, 
loved him very much, and tried in every way 
to make him happy. He gave him beautiful 
rooms to Uve in, and pictures, and toys, and a 
great many pretty books. 

2. He gave him also a gentle pony, that he 
might ride when he pleased; and he had a 
nice boat made for him, that he might sail 
on the httle lake in the king's great gardens. 

3. Yet, for all this, the young prince was 
not happy. Wherever he went he carried an 
ugly frown upon his face ; and he was all the 

5* 
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time wishing for something that he did not 
have. 

4. One day a wise man, named Sir Arthur, 
was sitting at the king's table when Prince 
Henry came into the room. He saw the 
frown on the boy's face, and he said to the 
king, "I can make your son happy, and 
change all those frowns into smiles, if you 
will send him into the country to Uve with 
me for the summer." 

5. "Very well," said the king. "Take him 
with you, and if you do as you say you can, 
I will give you anything you ask." 

That very day the prince went home with 
Sir Arthur. 

6. "I have a flower-bed in my garden that 
can talk," said the wise man to the prince. 

"That is very strange," answered Henry. 
"What does it say?" 

7. "It has a secret," said Sir Arthur, "which 
it tells only to those who watch it every day. 
All who know the secret, and make the right 
use of it, may be happy every day of their 
hves." ': 

"I would like to see such a flower bed," 
said Prince Henry. 

8. " It is right before you," said Sir Arthur. 
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The prince looked and saw a flower-bed 
which had just been made; but there was 
not a flower, nor even a leaf, upon it 

" Come and see it every day, and by-and-by 
it will tell you its secret.^' 

9. Prince Henry did as his wise friend told 
him; but although he watched the flower-bed 
for many days, he did not hear it speak. At 
last, one fine sunny morning, he found it cov- 
ered with tiny plants just coming up out of 
the ground. He looked and saw that these 
plants grew in lines which made letters, and 
these letters made words. 

10. These were the words 



I am told that the prince began to make 
use of the secret at once, and that he became 
the happiest boy in all that country. 

NEW WORDS. 

tiny young formed 

table secret wherever 

told frown happiest 
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LESSON IV. 
A CHILD OF THE FOREST 

1. My name is Red Cloud. I am a little 
Indian boy, and my father lives in the far 
West. I am not a wild Indian. I stay at a 

school in the East, where 
I learn to read and to 
do many useful things. 
The school is taught by 
some good white people, 
who are very kind to 
me. 

2. You would laugh to 
see my father's house. 
It is made of poles and 
twigs, and covered with 
bark and skins. It has no window, and the 
door is very low and small. Many Indians 
now have houses like your own, but my father 
and some others still hve in their old wigwams. 
3. Did you ever see an Indian cradle ? Here 
is the picture of one. You can see the baby 
looking out of it at the top. This, cradle is 
a kind of bag made of skins and bound to a 
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flat piece of wood. It is so large that when 
the baby is put into it only his head can be 
seen. 

4. The Indian mother carries her baby, cra- 
dle and all, upon her back. The cradle is fast- 
ened to her shoulders by straps of bark or 




skin. When she is busy at work she some- 
times leans the cradle against a tree, or hangs 
it upon one of the branches. 

5. Indians like to hunt and fish, and before 
the white men drove them away from their 
hunting-grounds they got most of their food 
from the water and the woods. They planted 
a little com in the open spaces in the forest. 
When the corn was ripe the wopaen gathered 
it, and ground it between two stones. 
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6. Before the white men came, the Indians had 
no guns, but they used bows and arrows. My 
father's bow is a very strong one, and it takes 
a strong man to bend it. He does not carry 
it often, for he says that his gun is better. 

7. When I go back to my home in the far 
West I will teach my people how to hve more 
like white people; and I will show them that 
it is better to have homes and farms than 
to be moving always from place to place, as 
many of them still do. 



flat 

piece 

poles 


West 

East 

wild 
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LESSON V. 
SNAILS. 





1. I want all the boys and girls who read 
this book to make good use of their eyes, and 
to see all the strange things that come in 
their way ; and when they meet with helpless 
and harmless animals, they should not kill or 
hurt them, if they can avoid it. 
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2. The next time you see a snail, study how 
it is made for the life which it has to live. It 
has a very soft body, but a hard shell in which 
it hves. It can draw its body into the shell 
when it wishes to do so. 

3. In the front of its head it has four soft 
horns — ^two long ones and two short ones. Its 
eyes are at the ends of the two long horns. 
They look like two small black spots, and 




when the snail draws its horns back into its 
head, it draws the eyes with them. 

4. If you want to make the snail come out 
of its shell, so that you may see it crawl and 
put out its horns, you can do so in this way : 
keep a plate in warm water until it is as 
warm as your hand ; then dip the snail in the 
water and put it on the wet plate. 

5. The snail will be sure to come out of its 
sheU, and you can then see how it crawls. 
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though it has no legs. First it will put out its 
head, and then the horns will follow. When 
the large horns are out, you will see the eyes 
run up them till they reach the tips. 

6. The lower part of the snail is flat, and is 
called the foot, because the snail crawls upon 
it. If you watch it as it crawls, you will see 
that it moves much like a worm. 

7. The snail leaves a kind of slime in its path 
as it moves, for it can not crawl on anything 
that is dry. It does not waste its shme, and 
so on very dry days it stays in its shell; but 
when there has been rain, or when the dew 
falls at night, it comes out of its shell and 
crawls off in search of food, with the shell on 
its back. 

8. In some parts of the world snails are 
thought to be good to eat, and are fed and 
made fat, and then sold for food. Some cooks 
stew the snails, some fry them, and some bake 
them. Those who eat them say that they are 
very good. 







NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON VI. 
A WISE DOG. 

1. Henry had gone to the country to make 
a visit. He was sitting on the porch, talking 
with Farmer Brown, when the farmer said, 
" Isn't it about time you were going after the 
cows T 

2. Henry was used to being called upon to 
help everybody at home; but as this was his 
first visit to the farm-house, he thought it was 
rather strange that he should be told to go 
after the cows. 

3. However, he rose to go; but the farmer 
kept on talking to him, and he could not get 
away without seeming rude ; so he sat down 
to wait till the end of the farmer's story. In 
a short time Henry saw the cows coming up 
the lane, and a gray shepherd -dog driving 
them. 

4. *' Oh," said he, " I understand now. You 
told the dog to go after the cows. I thought 
that you meant me." 

5. Farmer Brown laughed. '' You must have 
thought that we were in great haste to set you 
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to work. Nero knew whom I meant. He was 
in the kitchen, and went out at the back door/' 

6. "Is his name Nero? It seems almost 
wrong to call a nice, harmless dog by that 
name." 

Henry had been reading history, and had 
learned about a very bad man named Nero. 

7. "Yes," said the farmer, "but the dog 
doesn't care. He is so wise and good that it 
makes us quite Uke the name of Nero. He 
knows a great many things. Nero, bring up 
that lamb." 

8. Nero walked quietly away, and soon came 
back driving a lamb before him. 

"Now bring the sheep." And he brought 
them. In a httle while the sheep started back 
to the field. "Hold those sheep, Nero," said 
the farmer. Then Nero went out and stood in 
the gate, so as to keep the sheep in the yard. 

9. "Do you beUeve a dog can tell one color 
from another?" asked the farmer. 

"I never knew one that could!" answered 
Henry. 

10. "Nero can. I have two red and two 
black oxen, and he wiU bring the one or the 
other as I tell him. Nero, bring up the red 
oxen." 
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11. Away went Nero, and soon came back 
driving a red ox and a black ox before him. 

"Ha, bar laughed Hemy. "I thought he 
could not tell color.^' 

12. " Nero," said the farmer, " what did you 
bring that black ox for? I told you the red 
oxen. Now take that bla^k one ba^k, and bring 
the other red one." 

13. Nero looked as if he were very much 
ashamed. He lost no time in taking the black 
ox back to the field, and it was not long untU 
he brought the other red one. 

Adapted from Tfie Nursei^, 
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LESSON VII. 
THE STORY OF THE SHEEP. 

1. One morning, as Henry was sitting on 
the porch. Farmer Brown said to him, "We 
are going to shear the sheep to-day. Would 
you not like to help us?" 
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Henry had never seen a sheep sheared, and 
was very glad to go with Farmer Brown to 
the barn-yard, where the men had akeady be- 
gun their work. 

2. He found that the sheep had been put 
into a large pen close to the bam, while the 
lambs had been left in the field. The lambs 
were bleating loudly for their mothers, and 
the mothers were bleating as loudly for their 
little ones. Nero was kept very busy help- 
ing the men catch the sheep as they were 
wanted. 

3. Inside the bam the shearers were at work 
cutting the long wool from the sheep's backs. 
They did this with large shears. They told 
Henry that all sheep must be sheared every 
year, when the first warm days of summer 
come. The wool begins growing again as soon 
as the old coat is cut off; and before winter 
comes the sheep has another thick coat ready 
to keep out the cold. 

4. As fast as the men sheared the sheep 
they turned them into the field with the lambs. 
The old sheep, without their coats of wool, 
looked so strange that the lambs did not know 
their own mothers. It was great fun to see the 
lambs run from one sheep to another. When 
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they heard their mothers^ voices everything 
was right again, and mothers and lambs ran 
out into the fields to pick the fresh grass. 

5. "Do you know,^' said Farmer Brown, 
" that in some countries there are sheep which 
have to carry their tails on carts ? These sheep 
have most of their fat in their tails ; and often 
their tails become so heavy that they have to 
be tied on small carts, which the sheep draw 
after them as they walk. 

6. "The carts for sheep's tails are made of 
flat boards on two wheels, and look much like 
the handcarts which the men use who sell fish 
and fruit on the streets. The fat of the tail is 
very rich, and is used as butter." 

7. Henry asked Farmer Brown many ques- 
tions about the uses of sheep, and the way in 
which their wool is made into clothing. He 
learned that we get not only a large part of 
our clothes from the sheep, but much food 
also. Can you tell me what the flesh of the 
sheep is called? 





NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON VIII. 
GRANDMOTHER'S CLOCK. 

1. It stands in the corner of grandmother's 

room ; 
It reaches from ceihng to floor ; 
"Tick-tock," it keeps saying the whole day 
long— 
"Tick-tock," and nothing more. 

2. Backward and forward, this way and that, 

You can see the bright pendulum rock ; 
"Tick-tock," it keeps saying the whole day 
long— 
"Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock." 

3. The clock never sleeps, and its hands never 

rest. 
As they slowly go moving around ; 
And it strikes the hours with a ding, ding, 
ding. 
Ding, ding, and a whirring sound. 

4. I wonder if this is the same old clock 

That the mouse crept into one night, 
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And played hide-and-seek till the clock 

struck one, 
And then ran away in a fright. 




5. Backward and forward, this way and that, 
You can see the bright pendulum rock ; 
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"Tick-tock," it keeps saying the whole day 
long— 
"Tick -took, tick -took, tick-tock." 

NEW WORDS. 

hour whole ceiling pendulum 

ding fright whirring hide-and-seek 

sound strikes forward backward 



LESSON IX. 
A TALK ABOUT FLIES. 

1. The body of a fly has three parts, one of 
which is the head. On its head are two large 
eyes. But what will you think when I tell 
you that each of these large 
eyes is made up of about 
four thousand small eyes ! 

2. Each of the small eyes 
has six sides. Of course* 
these tiny eyes are placed 
very close to each other, for 
the four thousand together are not so large 
as a pin-head. Js it any wonder that the fly 
is so hard to catch ? It can see every way at 
the same time. 




EYES OP A FLY. 
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3. The fly's feet are also very curious. They 
are made so that it can walk on the wall of a 
room as well as on the floor ; and it 

can even run up and down the glass JlOO 
in our windows. ^^ 

4. The fly has no teeth. Its mouth "^f":;^ 

•* OF A FLY 

is a kind of trunk, through which it 
sucks its food. It can not eat anything that 
is hard. Still, you know that flies are very 

fond of sugar, and 
you want to know 
how they can eat 
that. They have 
something to drop 
fly's leg and foot. upon tne sugar, 

which softens it 
into a syrup ; then they draw this syrup up 
through their trunks. 

5. Mies do not breathe through their noses : 
I do not know that they have noses. They 
breathe through little holes in their sides. 

I have only one thing more to tell you about 
this curious little creature. It always keeps it- 
seK very clean. Have you ever seen a fly rub 
its front legs over its head? I suppose you 
have often wondered why it does this, 

6. The under side of the fly's feet and its 
6 
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legs have tiny hairs on them. These are its 
hair-brushes, which it always carries ready for 
use. If any dirt gets on its head or face it 
brushes it off. Then it rubs its feet and legs 
together so that no dirt shall stick to them. 

Do you not think that there are many boys 
and girls who may learn something even from 
a fly? 





NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON X. 






SAVED BY A LARK 





1. Little Helen was four years old. She hved 
in the country in a white house with green 
window -bUnds. The house stood in a large 
yard, and had pretty flowers in front of it and 
a row of big maple -trees on each side. 

2. Behind the house was an orchard, where 
the birds liked to build their nests and sing 
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their sweet songs. Helen had a swing between 
two large apple-trees which stood a little way 
from the back door. She could swing ever so 
high, and could almost touch the green apples 
on one of the branches. 

3. Back of the orchard and garden stood 
three big red bams. These bams were full of 
wonders for Helen. She was always glad to 
go into them with her father, and see the piles 
of corn and wheat, the ploughs and wagons, 
and the many other things that were there. 

4. One morning in the harvest -time Helen 
was standing alone upon the door -step. The 
sun shone bright ; the robins were singing in 
the apple-trees; the grasshoppers were chirp- 
ing in the lane; but Helen heard only the 
sound of the far-off reaper, as it came to her 
through the soft morning air. She knew that 
her father was with the reaper. 

5. Don't you know what a reaper is? It is 
that with which the farmer cuts his grain 
when it is ripe. It is drawn by horses, and it 
cuts down the grain -stalks with many sharp 
knives, which move back and forth very fast. 

6. "I think I will go out to the field and 
help father," said Helen to herself. 

In another moment the little feet were turned 
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towards the harvest-field. Across the orchard 
and down the lane she went, carrying her sun- 
bonnet in her hand and talking to the grass- 
hoppers, which somehow would get in her way. 
But when at last she came to the field, she saw 
the men and the reaper far away towards the 
other side. 

7. Helen kept on across the field, for she 
thought that she would soon catch up with the 
men. But it did not take long for the httle 
feet to grow very tired. Then she sat down on 
a sheaf of wheat and looked around her, wish- 
ing that her father would come. 

8. Just in front of her the tall yellow grain 
was still standing. Helen wondered why her 
father had not cut it down. As she was look- 
ing, a lark flew out from among the grain, 
singing a rich, clear song. The little child 
clapped her hands with joy. Then she jumped 
from her seat and ran towards the place f roni 
which the bird had flown. 





NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON XI. 
SAVED BY A LARK. 

II. 

1. " There is a nest in there, and I am going 
to find it," said Helen to herself. She parted 
the tall yellow wheat - stalks to right and left, 
and went forward, looking all about her with 
her bright, sharp eyes. She did not have to go 
very far, for right before her was the nest, 
sure enough, and in it were three little birds. 

2. Was there ever anything so cunning as 
those little heads, with their tiny bills wide 
open ! It was such a pretty place for a nest 
too. Helen clapped her hands again, she was 
so happy. 

3. Then she sat down by the nest, but she 
did not touch the birdies. It was like being 
in a golden forest, for the grain was high 
above her head. 

4. Soon her eyes began to feel heavy, for she 
was very tired after her long walk. She lay 
down, with her head upon her arm, and in a 
short time was fast asleep. 
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5. On came the horses, drawing the great 
reaper with its sharp, cutting knives. Helen's 
father was driving, and they were coming right 
towards the spot where the httle child was ly- 
ing. Oh, Helen, httle does your father think 
that you are hidden there in the tall grain ! 

6. What was it that made the farmer check 




his horses all at once ? Did something tell him 
that his dear baby was in danger ? Oh no ; he 
thought that she was safe at home with her 
mother. But he was a good man, with a kind 
heart, and he saw something that made him 
stop. 
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7. The lark was flying wildly about-over the 
grain that was in front of the reaper. She 
seemed to say, '^Stop! stop!" The farmer 
thought that he knew what she meant, and 
he was too kind-hearted to harm a bird's nest. 
So he said to one of the men, "Here, Tom, 
come and hold the horses. There must be a 
nest somewhere among this grain. I will walk 
in and look for if 

8. What a cry the men heard when he found 
httle Helen fast asleep by the lark's nest ! How 
his heart almost stood still when he thought of 
the danger that she had been in ! He caught 
her up in his arms and covered her face with 
kisses. " Oh, my darling !'' he said, " it was the 
lark that saved you !" 

9. Yes, it was the lark, and his own kind 
heart, that had saved her. Helen was carried 
home in her father's strong arms. She could 
not understand what made the tears run down 
his cheeks. 

10. It was some time before the men could 
go on with their work. They left the grain 
standing around the lai'k's nest, to thank her, 
as they said, for saving httle Helen. 

11. As they stood looking at the little birds 
in the nest, one of the men, with big tears 
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in his eyes, said, " Gk)d bless the birds ! Come 
away, boys, and let the little mother feed her 
babies." 

NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON XII. 
A CHILD OF THE DESERT. 





1. My name is Ali. My father is an Arab 
chief, and we hve in the desert, where it is 
very hot and sandy. But my father says that 
the desert is the best place in the world, and I 
beUeve him. 

2. We have no house ; but we live in a tent, 
which can be taken down and put up again as 
often as we want to move. I can not under- 
stand how any one can be happy in a house 
which must always stay in the same place. 

3. There are two rooms in our tent, with 
only a curtain between them. One of the 
rooms is my father's, where he sits and smokes 
and talks to his friends. My mother and we 
children have the other room for our own. 
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4. It is SO hot on the desert that we stay 
in the tent and sleep almost all day. In the 
evening, when the sun has set, we go out 
and play in the sand, while my father walks 
here and there, looking after his horses and 
camels. 

5. My mother and the maids busy them- 




selves about the tent, getting ready the even- 
ing meal. Hagar, the maid, milks a camel, 
and when my father has seated himself in 
front of the tent she brings him a great 
bowl of milk. 
6* 
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6. My mother brings him Uttle cups of coffee, 
smoking hot, and my sister offers him fruit 
and butter and brown bread. When my father 
has finished his meal, we children and our 
mother eat our supper in the tent. Hagar 
and the other maids wait on us, and then eat 
of what is left. 

1. We do not stay long in the same place, 
but move very often. I would not hke to Uve 
in a house. When I become a man I wiU be 
a brave chief hke my father. 







NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON 


XIII. 






THE 


SLEEPY LITTLE SISTER. 





I sat, one evening, watching 

A little golden head 
That was nodding over a picture-book ; 

And after a while I said, 
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"Come, darling, you are sleepy; 

Don't you want to go to bed?" 
" No," said she, " I am not sleepy, 

But I can't hold up my head. 

2. "Just now it feels so heavy — 

There isn't any use ; 
Do let me lay it down to rest 

On this picture of Mother Goose! 
I will not shut my eyes at all. 

And so you need not fear; 
ril keep them open all the while 

To see this picture here." 

3. And then, as I said nothing, 

She settled for a nap. 
One curl was resting on the frill 

Of Mother Groose's cap ; 
Her arms were round the children small 

Who Kved in the wondrous shoe : 
" Oh dear !" thought I, " what shaU I say ? 

For this will never do !" 

4. I sat a while in silence. 

Till the clock struck its "ding, ding," 
And then I went around and kissed 
The cunning httle thing. 
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The violet eyes wide opened 
As I kissed her, and she said, 

"I am not sleepy, sister. 
But I guess ril go to bed." 





NEW 


WORDS. 
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LESSON XIV. 






WOOL-GATHERING, 





1. Frank and Bessie were going with their 
brother Paul to the meadows to spend the 
day. Paul was his father's shepherd. He 
liked to be in the green fields where he could 
watch his sheep and listen to the singing birds. 

2. Frank was too small to wade the brook 
which they had to cross before coming to the 
meadows; but Bessie took off her shoes and 
stockings, and, laughing, followed the sheep 
through the clear rippling water. 

3. The sheep ran here and there through the 
clover, eating the green leaves, and scaring 
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the bees from the blossoms. It was the time 
of roses, and many wild -roses grew along 
the walls and fences, and Frank and Bessie 




filled hat and apron with the sweet -smeUing 
flowers. 

4. Paul sat in the shade of a tree, looking 
after his flock, and watching the birds, the 
flowers, and the bees. He blew his horn when 
it was time for lunch, and the children ran 
to him, gay with blossoms, and eager to tell 
him what they had seen. 

5. " Paul, Paul,'' said Bessie, " we saw such 
a funny sight ! Some httle birds came down 
and took a ride upon the backs of the sheep." 

6. " And what do you think they were there 
for ?" asked Paul. 

" I do not know, unless it was for a ride/' 
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said Bessie ; " and all the time they were pull- 
ing out wool, and — ^" 
"And they flew away with it," said Frank. 

7. "I know," said Paul; "they were wool- 
gathering. I have often seen them pull as 
much as they could carry, and then fly away 
with it. They use it to line their nests, and 
thus make a soft, warm home for their ht- 
tle birds." 

8. This pleased the children very much, and 
they were eager to watch the birds still more, 
and to learn how they built their nests. After 
lunch they rested in the shade, while the 
sheep lay down in the tall grass ; and when 
evening came they followed the flock home. 

NEW WORDS. 

blew listen spend eager scaring 

Paul lunch shade fences unless 



LESSON XV. 
SNOW AND BROWNIE. 



1. I once had two pet rats which had been 
taught many tricks. Do you think they were 
queer pets ? But they were not common rats. 
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One was called "Snow;'' it was quite white, 
and had pink eyes. The other was named 
"Brownie;" it was also white, but its head 
was brown. My uncle gave them to me when 
they were but httle larger than mice. 

2. The rats knew their names, and would 
come quickly when they were called. They 
were not kept shut up in a cage, but were 
free to run about the house as they pleased. 

3. As I have said, they had been taught a 
great many tricks. They would sit on the 
table at meal -times, and take anything that 
was offered them. They would hold the food 
in their fore-paws while eating it. 

4. They never stole anything from the plates. 
They were very fond of butter, and would let 
themselves be hung up by their hind-feet while 
they took a piece of butter from a plate or a 
finger. 

5. Sometimes I would put the rats into a 
hat and leave them in the hall. Then I would 
go into another room and call them by name. 
Out of the hat they jumped, across the hall 
they ran, and soon they were chmbing up my 
coat. Then they would hunt in every pocket 
for a httle piece of bread-and-butter which 
they knew was kept there for them. 
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6. Even to strangers they were gentle and 
harmless. They would not come at the call of 
a stranger, nor play any of their pretty tricks 
for him, but they would sit quietly to be 
stroked and patted, and never try to bite. It 
was a sad day for me when a cruel old cat 
found them and made a meal of them. 

NEW WORDS. 

free hind-feet cruel common 

hall sad finger quickly 

fore-paws stole stroked stranger 



LESSON XVI. 
MOWING. 



1. Into the fields both young and old 

With gay hearts went. 
The harvest fields were green and gold, 
All fiowers and scent. 

2. And first among them was Farmer Mack, 
With his two grandsons, John and Jack — 
Two eager boys, whose feet kept time 

In a restless way to this short rhyme : 
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Sharpen the scythe and bend the 

back, 
Swing the arm for an even track ; 
Through daisy blooms and nodding 

grass, 
Straight and clean must the mower 

pass. 




3. There are tasks that boys must learn, not 
found 
In any book- 
Tasks on the harvest and haying ground, 

By wood and brook. 
" When I was young," said Farmer Mack, 
"There were few who could mow a clean- 
er track ; 
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But you must take my place to-day, 
Cut the grass and scatter the hay. 

So sharpen the scythe and bend the 

back, 
Swing the arm for an even track ; 
Through daisy blooms and nodding 

grass. 
Straight and clean must the mower 



4. "Straight and clean is the only way — 

You'll find that out — 
In other things than cutting hay, 
I have no doubt. 

5. " So be sure, through the nodding grass, 
Straight and clean with your scythe to 

pass; 
It is far better than any play, 
To mow the grass and to toss the hay. 
Then sharpen the scythe and bend the 

back. 
Swing the arm for an even track; 
Through daisy blooms and the fresh 

green grass, 
Straight and clean must the mower 

pass." 
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6. Such was the song that Farmer Mack 
Sang with his grandsons, John and Jack ; 
And all the while, to this short rhyme. 
In a restless way their feet kept time. 



scent 

rhyme 

tasks 


NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON XVII. 
A STORY OF A TURNIP. 

1. One day a poor working-man found a 
very large turnip in his garden. 

"I will carry it to the king," said he, "and 
offer it to him as a gift. He is always pleased 
when we have good crops in our gardens and 
fields." 

2. So he carried the turnip to the castle. The 
king took it, and admired its great size and 
beauty. Then, after saying some kind words 
to the poor man, he gave him three gold-pieces. 

3. Now, there was a farmer living near the 
village who was very rich, and who was al- 
ways wanting to be richer. He heard about 
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the kindness which the king had shown to 
the poor working-man, and about the money 
which he had given him. 

4. " I have a big calf," said he — " the largest 
and finest calf in this country. I will take it 
to the king and offer it as a free gift. If he 
gave three gold- pieces for a turnip, how much 
more will he give for such a beautiful calf !" 

5. So he tied a rope around the calf's neck 
and led it to the castle. 

"My good king,'' he said, "here is a calf 
which I have fed and brought up with great 
care, so that I might show my love for you by 
offering you a gift. I pray that you will take 
it with my best wishes." 

6. But the king understood what was in the 
mind of the farmer, and he said that he did 
not want any calf. The man begged very hard 
that he would take the gift. He would never 
be happy, he said, if he should have to take 
the calf back home. 

7. " Very well," said the wise king ; " since 
you wish me to do so, I will take it. And that 
you may know how well I think of you, I will 
give you a present which cost me at least three 
times as much as your calf is worth." 

8. Saying these words, he gave the farmer 
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the big turnip which had led to this gift-mak- 
ing. And the farmer, as he went sadly home, 
thought to himself that, for one time in his 
life, he had done a very foolish thing. 



gift 

crops 

cost 


NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON XVIII. 
FISH. 





1. Look at this fish. It does not walk on 
the ground like the horse or dog, for it has no 




legs. It does not fly in the air, for it has no 
wings. It does not crawl like the snake, nor 
jump like the frog. 
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2. It has no fur, nor hair, nor feathers, but 
its body is covered with hard, flat scales which 
look a httle like the shingles of a house. It 
can hve only in the water, and when it is tak- 
en out of the water and laid upon the ground 
it soon dies. 

3. As it has no legs, it can not run back into 
the water ; but when it is in the water it can 
swim very fast by the help of its taU and fins. 
It feeds on worms, grubs, and other fish small- 
er than itself. 

4. Now, how can fish hve when they pass 
all their time in the water? If we were put 
under the water for a short time we should 
die ; and yet that is the only place in which a 
fish can live. 

5. Just as fish have fins instead of legs, and 
scales instead of hair, so they have gills in- 
stead of lungs; and they do not breathe in 
the same way that we do. When we breathe 
we draw air into our lungs ; and if water in- 
stead of air came into our lungs we should 
die. 

6. But a fish has no lungs. On each side of 
its head it has rows of gills. When it breathes 
it takes water through its mouth, and makes 
it pass over its gills. There is always some air 
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mixed with the water, and it is by taking this 
air from the water as it passes over its gills 
that the fish breathes. 

7. Some fish hve only in the sea ; they would 
die in the water of a river, a lake, or a pond 
where there is no salt. Then, other fish can 
live only in fresh water, and would die in the 
sea. A few fish can Uve in either salt water 
or fresh water, and they pass about half their 
time in each. 

NEW WORDS. 

salt die either mixed instead 
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LESSON XIX. 
THE SIGNS OF THE SEASONS. 

1. What does it mean when the bluebird comes 

And builds its nest, singing sweet and clear? 
When violets peep among blades of grass ? — 
These are the signs that Spring is here. 

2. What does it mean when berries are ripe? 

When butterflies flit and honey-bees hum ? 
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When cattle stand under the shady trees? — 
These are the signs that Summer has 
come. 

3. What does it mean when the crickets chirp, 

And away to the south the robins steer? 
When apples are falling, and leaves grow 
brown ? — 
These are the signs that Autumn is here. 

4. What does it mean when days are short? 

When leaves are gone and brooks are 
dumb? 
When fields are white with drifted snow ? — 
These are the signs that Winter has come. 

5. The old stars set and the new ones rise, 

The skies that were stormy grow bright 

and clear; 
And so the beautiful, wonderful signs 
Go round and round with the changing 

year. 





NEW 
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LESSON XX. 
BAD APPLES. 

1. One day Eobert's father saw him playing 
with some bad boys. He had known for some 
time that his son was learning bad habits, and 
now he knew the cause. He was very sorry, 
but he thought it best not to punish Eobert at 
the time. 

2. In the evening he brought from the or- 
chard six beautiful apples. He gave them to 
Eobert, telhng him to lay them away for a 
few days until they became mellow. Eobert 
thanked his father, and laid them upon a plate 
in his mother's pantry. 

3. Just as he was putting them away, his 
father laid on the plate a seventh apple, which 
was quite rotten, and asked Eobert to let it 
stay there. 

4. "Father," said Eobert, "the rotten apple 
will spoil all the others." 

5. "Do you think so? Why should not the 
sound apples rather make the bad one good T 
asked his father. And with these words he 
shut the door of the pantry and walked away. 
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6. Eight days afterwards he asked his son 
to open the door of the pantry and take out 
the apples. What do you think Robert found ? 
The six apples which had been so sound and 
good were all rotten. 

7. " Oh, father !" he cried, " this is just what 
I expected when you told me to leave the 
rotten apple on the plate. Did I not tell you 
that the bad apple would spoil the good ones r 

8. " My boy," said his father, " I have often 
told you not to play with bad boys ; for, just 
as the rotten apple has spoiled all the good 
ones, so the company of such boys will make 
you bad. You have not cared for what I said ; 
and so I have tried to teach you a lesson with 
these apples." 

9. Robert never forgot the lesson which his 
father had thus taught him. When any of 
the bad boys who had once been his play- 
mates asked him to join in their games, he 
thought of the rotten apples and turned away 
from them. 

NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON XXI. 
THE LITTLE OLD MAN OF THE FOREST. 

1. Once upon a time a poor little boy, the 
son of a widow, went out into the meadows 
to gather wild strawberries. He knew all the 
places where the berries grew thickest and. 
sweetest. And as he gathered the ripe fruit, 
he sang many a merry song. 

2. Soon his earthen dish was full, and the 
boy started for home. As he was walking 
along a narrow path near the forest, he heard 
a voice saying, '' Pray, give me thy berries." 

3. The lad turned in fright, and saw an old 
man with a long gray beard and worn, faded 
clothing. The man looked kindly upon him 
as he said again, " Pray, give me thy berries." 

4. " But," said the lad, " I must take the ber- 
ries to my mother. She is very poor, and she 
sells the berries for bread for me and my ht- 
tle sister." 

5. "And yet," said the old man, "I have a 
sick child at home who would like your ber- 
ries very much. She would get well and 
strong if she only had some of them to eat." 
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6. The lad felt very sorry for the poor old 
man and the sick child. He thought to him- 
self, " I will give him the berries, and if I keep 
very busy I can fill my dish again before 
night." Then he said to the old man, "Yes, 




you may have them. Shall I put them in the 
empty dish which you carry T 

7. '^ I will take your dish, with the berries in 
it as they are, and will give you mine in place 
of it,'' was the answer. '^ Your dish is old, and 
mine is new — ^but no matter." 

8. And so the lad gave the old man his 
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berries, and took the new but empty dish; 
and the gray-bearded man thanked him with 
a smile, and walked quickly away. 

9. The boy took the dish and turned back 
into the meadows. Soon he came again to 
the place where the berries grew quite thick. 
They were riper and larger than any he had 
seen before. He worked very busily, and it 
did not take him long' to pick more than he 
had at first. 

10. When he reached home at last he told 
his mother all about the poor man to whom 
he had given his first berries, and he showed 
her his new dish. 

11. "Ah, happy are we, my child !" she cried. 
" The dish is pure gold. See how it sparkles ! 
It was the httle old man of the forest whom 
you met. He gave you this dish because of 
your kindness of heart. Now, thanks to him, 
we shall not want for bread; and we will 
never forget to help the poor and the sick, and 
those who are sorrowful." 

NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON XXII. 
THE LITTLE RED HEN. 

Little Red Hen looked busily round 

In search of a bit to eat, 
Till, hid in the straw and chaff, she found 

A plump little grain of wheat. 
" Now, who will plant this wheat ?" she cried. 
"Not I!" the goose and the duck replied. 
"Not I!" said the dog and the cat. 
"Not I!" said the mouse and the rat. 
" Oh, I wiU, then !" said Little Red Hen ; 

And scratched with her quick httle feet, 
Till a hole she dug, and covered it snug. 

And so she planted the wheat. 

Little Red Hen gave tender care; 

The rain and the shine came down; 
And the wheat grew green and tall and fair, 

Then turned to a golden brown. 
" Now, who will reap this wheat ?'' she cried. 
"Not I!" the goose and the duck rephed. 
"Not I!" said the dog and the cat. 
"Not I!" said the mouse and the rat. 
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"Oh, I will, then!" said Little Red Hen; 

And so, in spite of the summer heat, 
She cut it at will with her trim httle bill, 

And so she reaped the wheat. 




3. Little Red Hen, as she peeped about 
From her snug httle nest in the hay. 
Wished now that the wheat were all threshed 
out, 
And ready for the mill that day. 
" Now, who will thresh this wheat ?" she cried. 
"Not I!" the goose and the duck replied. 
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"Not I!" said the dog and the cat. 
"Not I!" said the mouse and the rat. 
"Oh, I will, then V said Little Eed Hen ; 

And, having no flail, she beat 
With her wings of red on the grain instead, 

And so she threshed the wheat. 

4. little Eed Hen had still no rest. 

Although she had worked so well; 
She thought of the chicks in her snug Ut- 
tle nest. 

How soon they would peep in the shell. 
"Now, who will go to the mill T she cried. 
"Not ir the goose and the duck replied. 
"Not ir said the dog and the cat. 
"Not I!'' said the mouse and the rat. 
" Oh, I will, then r said Little Red Hen ; 

And she made a sack so neat, 
With com-sitk thread and a com-husk red, 

Li which she carried the wheat. 

5. Little Red Hen then made some bread 

That was white and light and sweet; 
And when it was done, she snuled and said, 

"We'll see who is willing to eat. 
'* Now, who will eat this bread ?" she cried. 
"I wUl!" the goose and the duck replied. 
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"I will!" said the dog and the cat. 
"I will!" said the mouse and the rat. 
" No doubt," said the hen, " if you get it !" 
and then 
(How the lazy rogues longed for the 
treat !) 
She called to her chicks — she was mother 
of six; 
And that was the end of the wheat. 

EuDORA S. BuMSTBAD, in 8t, Nicholas. 
NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON XXIII. 
HOW NAT WENT FISHING. 

I. 

1. Little Nat was left alone for the day with 
his nurse. His father and mother and broth- 
er Tom had gone to the city, and would not 
be home till night. Nat did not like it when 
the nurse washed his face; and when she 
7* 
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combed his hair he kicked and screamed. 
Was there ever any httle boy so bad? 

2. When nurse went to get a clean frock for 
him, he ran out of the house. He did not stop 
until he reached the bam. There the first 
thing that he saw was Tom's fishing-rod. 

3. " I guess ril go and catch a fish for sup- 
per," said the httle boy; "but Til not give 
nurse any of it!" 

4. In a very short time Nat was on his way 
across the fields. On one shoulder was the 
long rod, and in his hand was the can of 
bait which Tom had made ready for him- 
self. 

5. The pond lay behind his father's farm, 
and near the house of a gentleman fiamed 
Lee. Little Nat walked very fast until he 
came to the water, and then he sat down on 
a stone to untangle his fine. At last the line 
was ready, and Nat began to bait his hook. 

6. Oh, how very bad the worms were ! The 
first twisted itself about so much that it had 
to be thrown away; the next was dead, and 
so good for nothing; the third, after much 
trouble, was put upon the hook. Then the ht- 
tle fisherman ran down the bank and threw 
his line into the water. 
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7. Nat soon felt something jerk at his line. 
He tried to pull it in ; but the hook had caught 
fast upon a snag, and he could not get it loose. 
At last he gave a strong jerk ; the line broke, 
and Nat fell into the water. 

NEW WORDS. 

dead nurse bait screamed gentleman 

snag frock loose combed untangle 
jerk third twisted broke fishing-rod 



LESSON XXIV. 
HOW NAT WENT FISHING. 

II. 

1. Poor Nat gave a scream, and then sank 
out of sight. As good luck would have it, Mr. 
Lee was walking in his garden, and when he 
heard the splash and the scream, he jumped 
over the fence and ran quickly to the edge of 
the pond. When httle Nat rose near the shore, 
Mr. Lee caught him by the arm and lifted him 
upon the bank. 

2. Nat was very pale, and his eyes were 
shut. Mr. Lee carried him into the house, 
and wrapped him in warm blankets, and cared 
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for him very kindly. In a short time our lit- 
tle hero opened his big blue eyes and looked 
around. 

3. "I want my mother!" he cried. But he 
stopped short when he saw Mr. Lee standing 
by him. 

4. The kind old gentleman smiled. "What is 
your name, httle boy T he asked ; for Mr. Lee 
had but very lately come to that place, and 
this was the first time he had seen Nat. 

5. "My name's Nat!" was the answer. 
"WeU, Nat what?" 

"Just Nat; that's all!" 
"Then what is your father's name?" asked 
Mr. Lee, still smiling. 

6. " Why do you tell me so many questions ?" 
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said Nat, begiiiniiig to cry again. "Let me 
go to my mother! I don^t like to be here." 

7. Mr. Lee gave him a cake. Then he took 
him in his arms and carried him across the 
fields to the high-road. On their way they 
met the nurse. 

8. " Oh, Master Nat, what a fright you gave 
me !" she cried, as she took him in her arms. 
"Thank you, sir, for bringing him home. I 
have looked everywhere for him, high and low. 
Where did you find him ?" 

9. Mr. Lee told her. But her fright did not 
trouble Nat. 

10. That evening Nat sat on his father's knee 
and told all about what had happened to him 
when he went fishing. 

11. "But, Tom," he cried, as he thought of it 
for the first time, " I forgot to bring your fish- 
iag-rod home!" 

12. "Never mind, my Uttle man," said his 
mother. " We are glad enough to get our boy 
home. Now ride up to bed on your papa's 
shoulder !" 

NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON XXV. 
THE EIGHT LITTLE SISTERS. 

1. Would you like to hear the story that our 
teacher told us about eight httle sisters who 
Uved in a pretty green house ? The house was 
a tiny one, and the eight sisters had to sit very 
close together. They hved in the house until 
it grew old and yellow and dry. 

2. One day in autumn the httle house spht 
open, and the eight sisters fell out of it. The 
wind carried three of them far away, and they 
were never seen again. Three others fell out- 
side of the g-arden fence, and a chicken picked 
them up and swallowed them. The other two 
fell in a warm, sheltered spot near their old 
home, and there they lay for a long time. 

3. After a while the autumn rains came, and 
brought down some sand and soil from the hill- 
side, and covered up the two httle sisters so 
that nobody knew where to find them. And 
they went to sleep, and slept all winter and a 
part of the spring. Indeed, they would not 
have waked at all if the warm rains of April 
had not shaken them a httle. 
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4. Early in May they heard the violets call- 
ing softly to them, " Come up, httle sisters ; 
come up into the glad sunshine." And so it 
was not long until they began to peep out of 
the ground. How glad they were to see the 
light, and to breathe the warm spring air! 
The world had never seemed so pleasant to 
them ; the sun had never been so bright ; the 
birds had never sung so sweetly. 

5. " Let us grow as high as the trees," they 
said, "and then we will be near the sun." 
And they grew as fast as they could, and 
were soon so tall that they could not hold 
themselves up. 

6. " What shall we do now ?" they said. " We 
are not so strong as we thought we were, and 
we shall never get as high as the tree -tops !" 

7. " Oh, mother !" cried a little girl who was 
looking out of her window, " come and see my 
pretty morning-glory vines. Who could have 
planted them here? I must give them some 
strings to climb. I beheve that if I take care 
of them they will climb to the top of my win- 
dow before the summer is over." 

8. That is the story that our teacher told us. 
The next day we planted eight morning-glory 
seeds under one of the windows of our school- 
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house. When the vines were ready to climb, 
we gave each of them a string reaching to the 
top of the window. Soon we had pretty blue 
and white trumpet -like flowers looking in at 
us every morning. 




9. The girls and boys were sorry that the 
flowers did not stay open all day; but every 
morning when we went to school there were 
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Other flowers just as bright waiting to say 
'^ Good -morning" to us. 





NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON 


XXVI. 




THF. NEW 


MOON. 



1. Oh, mother, how pretty the moon looks to- 

night ! 
She was never so cunning before; 
Her two httle horns are so sharp and so 

bright, 
I hope they'll not grow any more! 

2. K I were up there with you and my friends, 

We'd rock in it nicely, you'd see ; 
We'd sit in the middle, and hold by both 

ends — 
Oh, what a bright cradle 'twould be ! 
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3. We'd call to the stars to keep out of the way, 
Lest we should rock over their toes; 
And there we would stay till the dawn of 

the day, 
And see where the pretty moon goes. 




4. And there we would rock in the beautiful 
skies, 
And through the bright clouds we would 
roam; 
We'd see the sun set, and see the sun rise. 
And on the next rainbow come home. 



NEW WORDS. 

dawn roam nicely middle rainbow 
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LESSON XXVIL 
THE STORY OF FOUR BLIND MEN. 

1. I will tell you a very old story about four 
blind men. 

In India, a country thousands of miles away 
from our own land, there, are very many blind 
people. In one town the four chief men had 
been bUnd all their hves. These men thought 
themselves very wise, and they were always 
quick at making up their minds about any- 
thing that came to their notice. 

2. One evening, as they were sitting by the 
roadside, and talking about their great learn- 
ing — as they did every day — they heard the 
tramp of an elephant coming towards them. 

3. " Ah !" said one, " here comes an elephant. 
We have often talked about this creature, but 
we have never agreed as to what he is like. 
Now we can settle the matter at once. Let 
us all go and feel of the animal, and then we 
shall learn who is right and who is wrong." 

4. To this they all agreed, and each m his 
turn went up to the elephant. 

The first blind man was very taU, and so 
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his hand fell on the animars side. He felt 
carefully all up and down, and as far to the 
right and the left as he could reach. Then he 
went back to his place by the roadside. He 
was sure that he knew all about the elephant. 




5. The second blind man was very short, 
and it so happened that he came up to the 
elephant's fore -leg. He felt of this up and 
down, and then went back to his place. He, 
too, knew all about the elephant — at least he 
thought so. 

6. The third blind man happened, on coming 
up, to take hold of the animal's trunk. He 
was not long in making up his mind about it. 
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7. The fourth bhnd man coining up to the 
elephant's head, took hold of one of his tusks 
for a moment, and then joined his wise friends 
by the roadside. 

"Well," said number one, "the animal is just 
as I told you it was. It is like the side of a 
large house." 

8. " Not so," said the second. " It is for all 
the world like the trunk of a tree!" 

"How very Uttle you know about an ele- 
phant!" cried the third. "It is more like a 
spout than anything else under the sun." 

9. "You are aU wrong," said the fourth. " It 
is strange how far you can get from the truth 
when it is right here before your eyes. I took 
very careful notice of the animal, and it is in 
every way hke a smooth, round stick." 

10. And then the poor men began to quarrel 
about the nature of the elephant. Some other 
people act as foolishly sometimes. 
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LESSON XXVIII. 

FANNY. 

1. Fanny is a pretty parrot that my uncle 
Henry brought from Africa for my mother. 
She has a gray body, a black shining bill, a 
white face, and a bright red tail. 

2. She thinks no other parrot ever had such 
beautiful feathers. She often spends hours in 
dressing them. When every feather is laid 
smooth, she flirts her tail and asks, 

"Isn't Fanny a pretty bird?" 

3. She can talk almost as well as you can, 
and she often uses words which we have not 
taught her. She never forgets a word that 
she has once learned. When we ask her to 
sing, she always says, 

"I don't think I can. I have a bad cold." 

4. In the summer we hang her cage near 
an open window and fasten the door open. 
Then she flies out into the trees, like a 
wild bird; but she never goes far from the 
house. She calls mother " marm," just as an 
ill-bred child might do. She will not say 
" mother." 
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5. One day, when she was out-of-doors, I 
heard her scream as if in great fright. I 
looked out of the window, and saw her com- 
ing as fast as she could fly. Close behind 
her was a large hen -hawk. When they got 
to the house the hawk was not more than six 
feet behind her. 

6. She flew into the room, and the hawk's 
wings almost touched the window as he 
turned. When he was gone, Fanny flew to 
the window-sill and watched him flying away. 
Then she called after him as loud as she could 
scream. 

7. "Didn't catch Fanny!" she cried. "Didn't 
catch Fanny!" 

After that she never went far from the 
window. 

8. She is very much afraid of a mouse. One 
night, when her cage was left on the table, a 
mouse crept in and began to nibble a piece of 
cake at the bottom of the cage. She screamed 
first for " marm," and then for " puss." 

9. When mother came with a lamp the 
mouse ran away. Fanny thought that the 
fight had driven the mouse away; for when 
mother started to go back to her room, she 
cried out as loud as she could, 
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"Leave the hght, marm! leave the Ught! 
Fanny is afraid." 



uses 

Fanny 

month 


NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON XXIX. 
POPPING CORN. 





1. One autumn night when the wind was high, 

And the rain fell in heavy splashes, 
A little boy sat by the open fire. 

Popping corn o'er the ashes. 
And his sister, a curly -haired child of three, 
Sat looking on just close to his knee, 
As he sang this song so full of glee: 

2. "Who will buy my pop -com — 
Balls of sunny pop -com, 

Freshly done to-day? 
When the grains are popping, 
You should see them hopping, 

Like the boys at play. 

Pop-com ! Who'll buy ? 
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3. "Who will buy my pop-corn — 
Pretty balls of pop -corn, 

Sweet, and creamy white ; 
Just Uke snowballs blowing. 
In the garden growing, 
Good for taste or sight? 
Pop-corn ! Who'U buy ?" 

NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON XXX. 
A TALK ABOUT PLANTING. 

THE BEAN. 

1. Our teacher tells us that we can learn 
more than one lesson from the garden -bird. 
She says that in every country school like 
ours, the children should have a garden. 

2. Even in city schools, where there is no 
room for a garden, the children may raise 
some flowers. They will thus learn more 
about the ways of plants than they can learn 
from books. 

3. Where space can not be had for a garden, 
it is well to plant seeds in boxes and flower- 
pots. A great many kinds of plants will grow 
in houses if they are cared for in the right 
way. If there is good rich soil about their 
roots, and if they are given plenty of Ught 
and water, they will grow, and soon be full 
of buds and blossoms. 

4. Our school -garden is a large one. There 
is a big oak-tree near the gate, and under it 
is a bed of violets. There are wild rose-bushes 
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and wild blackberries by the fence. We get 
the violets in the spring, the roses in the early 
summer, and the berries a httle later. 

5. One day in May our teacher gave to each 
of us a small piece of ground for a garden. 
I planted a bean, a grain of com, and two 
peas. I took good care of my garden, and 
every one of the seeds grew. How large a 
crop do you think I gathered ? 

6. Our teacher had some beans which had 
been lying in water for a few days, and she let 
me look at one. It was covered with a white 
skin. I pulled this skin off, and the bean 
broke into two pieces. I then saw a little 
white stem growing out of one of the pieces. 

7. " That is the stem of the bean -plant," said 
my teacher. "It is just beginning to grow. 
When the bean -stem comes up out of the 
ground it brings the bean with it. Then the 
bean splits open, and each half becomes a 
green leaf, which we call a seed-leaf. 

8. "The stem soon becomes green too. It 
keeps on growing and putting out other leaves 
until it is strong enough to hold many branch- 
es. Then these branches bear many blossoms, 
so sweet that they make all the air around 
them sweet. Under the leaves of these bios- 
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soms axe little green pods. After a while these 
pods will hold many soft white beans." 

9. How many days do you think it took my 
bean to push itself out of the ground? How 
many blossoms do you think my bean -vine 
bore ? How many pods were there, and how 
many beans in a pod ? Plant a bean for your- 
self, and you will learn some strange things 
about the growth of plants. 





NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON XXXI. 






MERRY WORKERS. 



1. Tell me what the mill-wheels say, 
Always turning, night and day ; 
When we sleep and when we wake, 
What a busy sound they make! 
Never idle, never still, 
What a worker is the mill! 
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2. What is it that the brooklets say, 
Rippling onward day by day? 
Sweet as skylark on the wing, 
Ripple, ripple — ^thus they sing. 
Never idle, never still, 

Always working with a will! 

3. Listen to the honey-bee, 
Flying now so merrily 

Here and there with busy hum — 
Humming, drumming, drumming, drum. 
Never idle, never still. 
Humming, drumming — ^hum it will ! 

4. like the mill, the brook, the bee, 
May it now be said of me 
That I'm always busy too, 

For there's work enough to do. 
K I work, then, with a will. 
It will be but playing still ; 
Ever merry, never weary, 
It wiU be but playing stilL 





NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON XXXII. 
LITTLE MARY'S BOUQUET. 

1. "To morrow is little Mary's birthday/' 
said the gardener, as he was walking in the 
garden. " She must have a nice bouquet.'' 

2. "To-morrow is Uttle Mary's birthday," 
whispered the flowers to each other. 

3. " My buds are all ready," said the rose. 

4. " So are mine," said the sunflower. 

5. The pansy and the tuhp smiled at the 
thought; but the sunflower held his head so 
high that he did not see them. 

6. "I would rather stand in this garden 
than be put in the queen's bouquet," said a 
tall hollyhock. 

7. "I have no flowers to give to any one," 
said the money -wort, carefully counting her 
buds. 

8. "Don't be a miser," said the ragged -robin. 
" Mary may have all of my flowers." 

9. " I would Uke to be given to Uttle Mary," 
said the mignonette. 

10. "My dear child, you would be of httle 
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use in a bouquet,'' said the tulip. " You have 
no beauty." 

11. "I know it," said the mignonette, sadly. 

12. "Never mind," said the rose; "you have 
a sweet smell, and Mary will like that better 
than beauty." 

13. "What are you doing here?" asked a ht- 
tle lady's -sUpper of a bright dandehon, giving 
her a rude push. 

14. " If it Gomes to that," said the dandelion, 
" what are you doing here ?" 

15. "I have a right to this place," answered 
the lady's -shpper, "because I was planted here. 
You are wild; but I came here in a paper- 
bag, with my name on it, and was planted by 
the gardener." 

16. "Perhaps I am a Uttle wild," said the 
dandelion ; " but I was planted here, too. More 
than all that, I can tell the time of day." 

17. "I never heard of a dandehon's being 
planted," said the lady's -slipper. 

18. "I never heard of a dandelion telhng the 
time of day," said a four -o'clock. 

19. "I have no doubt there are many things 
you never heard of," said the dandelion. " But 
I was blown here by little Mary. She asked 
me what time it was !" 
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20. "And did you tell herT asked the four- 
o'clock. 

21. "I have not told her yet," was the an- 
swer. " But I thought that, as I was here, I 
might as well grow and inake the best of it." 

22. "Well, whatever you say, don't talk about 
time," said the four -o'clock. "I am the only 
flower in this garden that knows anything 
about it." 

23. "What is that you are saying?" asked 
the sunflower. " I can tell the time as well as 
the gardener's watch. I am always looking 
at the sun." 

24. "Ah ! indeed !" cried the four- o'clock, as 
if she had forgotten something. " Can you tell 
me, then, whether it is yet four ? Here I have 
been so busy talking with this dandeUon, that 
I did not see how fast the sun was sinking 
towards the tree tops." 

25. The sunflower held her head very high, 
and made no answer. But a sweet -pea, that 
had climbed higher than any other flower in 
the garden, said, " I can see the clock. It is 
half- past four!" 

26. "What shall I do?" said the four -o'clock. 
"I wanted all these buds to be out to-day; 
but now they will have to wait till four to- 
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morrow, and that will be too late for them to 
be put into Uttle Mary's bouquet." 

27. Early the next morning the gardener 
came to make the bouquet. He made it of 
pinks, sweet -peas, pansies, the sweet -smelling 
mignonette, and roses wet with dew. 

28. " Every bouquet should have a little yel- 
low in it," said he. Then he broke the dande- 
lion from its stem and tied it up with the rest. 

29. "Only think of it," said the lady's- slip- 
per ; ^' he took that wild dandeUon and left me. 
It is hard to understand what kind of taste 
some people have." 

30. " A poor kind of a bouquet it is without 
me," said the tuhp, tossing her head. "But 
then I have nothing to say. I shall Uve the 
longer." 

31. Little Mary was much pleased with her 
bouquet. She did not know which to admire 
most, the roses, the sweet mignonette, or the 
dandeUon. 

NEW WORDS. 
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LESSON XXXIII. 
A CHILD OF THE NILE. 

1. My name is Hassan. I live in a country 
called Egypt. A great river, which is called 
the Nile, flows just in front of my father's 
house. And this is why I am sometimes called 




a child of the Nile. I spend much of my time 
on the bank of the river watching the boats 
as they pass slowly up and down. 
2. I have heard about rain and snow ; but I 
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have never seen it rain in Egypt, and it is too 
warm there to snow. Once every year the 
river rises very high, and covers all the low 
places for miles and miles. Then, when the 
water goes down again, the farmers plant 
their grain in the moist, warm ground. 

3. Our house is made of mud. The mud has 
been baked in the sun until it is as hard as 
brick. There is only one room in our house. 
We have no chairs nor beds, as I have heard 
that people have in other countries. We sleep 
on soft rugs spread upon the floor. 

4. The roof of our house is flat, and we often 
go up and sit there in the evening. While 
there we can sometimes see a great many 
camels travelling along the road towards the 
desert. And we can see a great city which is 
many miles away. 

5. I have a tame buffalo, which I sometimes 
ride. A Uttle friend of mine has a pet donkey, 
of which he takes great care. When he goes 
out for a ride he throws a beautiful red cloth 
over the donkey's back, and hangs a string 
of beUs around his neck. I would like to be 
rich, so that I might have a pet donkey too. 
But then I am very well off as I am. 

6. I would not like to live anywhere away 
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from our river Nile. I often wander along 
the banks, and make whistles out of the reeds 
which grow on the shore and in the shallow 
water. I think there is no finer country in 
the world than Egypt. Ask your teacher to 
tell you all about it. 





NEW 


WORDS. 




mud 


brick 


donkey 


rugs 


Nile 


Egypt 


Hassa,n 


wander 


moist 


buffalo 


shallow 


travelling 


miles 


whistle 


flows 


roof 



LESSON XXXIV. 
HOW EDWARD DARED. 

1. One warm day in summer, three boys — 
Henry, John, and Edward — ^were standing on 
the bank of a river. Below them was an old 
mill, and quite near the mill was a great dam 
over which the water poured. The water above 
the dam was very deep. 

2. Some person had left a tub on the bank 
of the river, and Henry had set it in the 
water to see it float. 
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3. "You are afraid to take a sail in this 
tub," said Henry to Edward. 

4. Edward was a little boy, but he ought 
to have been wiser. He could not bear to 
have any one say that he was afraid. But, 
as you will soon learn, he was a very great 
coward. 

5. " No, I am not afraid," he answered ; " but 
the tub was not made to sail in. It is not a 
boat." 

6. " Oh, you are a coward," said John. " You 
don't dare to set your foot in the tub. You 
would be afraid to step into it even if it were 
a ship!" 

7. Edward was really afraid to get into the 
tub, but he was still more afraid of being 
laughed at. He was not brave enough to say, 
"I will not be dared into doing what is 
wrong." He ran down to the water's edge, 
and climbed into the tub. It was just large 
enough for him to sit down upon the bottom. 

8. Henry and John pushed the tub from 
the shore; but Edward said nothing. He 
wanted to show how brave he was. The tub 
rocked a little, but Edward sat still. Then it 
began to float with the stream down towards 
the mill-dam. 
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9. The two big boys were frightened when 
they saw what they had done. The water 
was very deep, and the tub was so far from 
the shore that they could not reach it. They 
turned and ran away as fast as they could. 

10. If Edward had not sat very still, the tub 
would have tipped over at once. He cried 
for help, but the noise of the water falling 
over the dam was ten times louder than his 
voice. 

11. He could see that he was coming nearer 
and nearer to the mill-dam. He knew that 
he could not help himself in any way. How 
he wished that he had been brave enough to 
do right! 

12. The miller went to the window and 
looked out across the river. He saw the tub, 
and the child in it, floating towards the mill- 
dam. 

13. A moment later there was no miller in 
the mill. He was in his Uttle boat, striking 
his oars into the water and rowing as fast as 
he could towards the tub which was now only 
a little way above the dam. 

14. Can the miller reach the boy in time? 
Will he overtake the tub before it is carried 
over the dam ? Other men have seen the dan- 
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ger, and are running towards the river. Some 
of them run for another boat. 

15. Others cry out to the miller, " Pull hard ! 
Youll have him yet !'' But it looks as if both 
man and boy will be carried over the dam. 
Then both of them will be drowned, for the 
water below flows so fast that no one can help 
them. 

16. All at once a glad cry was heard. The 
tub did indeed go over the dam; but it was 
empty. The miller had caught the boy when 
almost at the very edge, and had lifted him 
into the boat. 

17. It was all that the miller could do to 
row back to his mill. If his arms had not 
been so strong the water would have carried 
boat and all over the falls. Little Edward's 
face, when they led him to his mother, was 
very pale. He had learned that the true way 
to be brave is to dare to do right. 





NEW WORDS. 




dam 


dare 


stream 


person 


oars 


tipped 


float 


coward 


mill-dam 


rowing 


reaUy 


Edward 



PIECES TO BE MEMORIZED. 



THE FERNS. 



"Oh, what shall we do 
The long winter through?" 
The baby -ferns cried 
When the mother -fern died. 
The winds whistled bleak, 
And the woodland was drear, 
And on each baby -cheek 
There gUstened a tear. 

Then down from a cloud. 
Like a flutter of wings. 
There came a great crowd 
Of tiny white things. 
They fell in a heap 
Where the baby -ferns lay. 
And put them to sleep 
That bleak, stormy day. 
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3. Tucked under the snow 
In their little brown hoods, 
Not a thing will they know — 
These babes in the woods — 
Till some day in spring, 
When the bobolinks sing, 
They will open their eyes 
To the bluest of skies. 



II. 

WHAT ROBIN TOLD. 

1. How do the robins build their nest? 

Robin Redbreast told me. 
First a wisp of yellow hay 
In a pretty round they lay; 
Then some shreds of downy floss, 
Feathers too, and bits of moss, 
Woven with a sweet, sweet song. 
This way, that way, and across : 
That's what Robin told me. 

2. Where do the robins hide their nest? 

Robin Redbreast told me. 
Up among the leaves so deep. 
Where the sunbeams rarely creep. 
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Long before the winds are cold, 
Long before the leaves are gold, 
Bright -eyed stars will peep and see 
Baby- robins — one, two, three : 
That's what Robin told me. 



III. 

CHERRIES ARE RIPE. 



Under the tree, the farmer said, 
SmUing, and shaking his wise old head, 
" Cherries are ripe ; but then, you know, 
There's the grass to cut and the com to hoe ; 
We can gather the cherries any day. 
But when the sun shines we must make our hay. 
To-night, when the work has all been done, 
We'll muster the boys for fruit and fun." 

Up in a tree a robin said. 

Shaking and nodding his saucy head, 

"Cherries are ripe; and so, to-day. 

We'll gather them while you make the hay; 

For we are the boys with no com to hoe, 

No cows to milk, and no grass to mow." 

At night the farmer said, " Here's a trick ! 

These roguish robins have had their pick !" 
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IV. 
BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 

1. Beautiful faces are those that wear — 
It matters Uttle if dark or fair — 
Whole-souled honesty printed tKere. 

2. Beautiful eyes are those that show, 

Like crystal panes where hearth-fires glow, 
Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 

3. Beautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds, 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 

4. Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest, brave, and true. 
Moment by moment the long day through. 

5. Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly errands to and fro — 

Down humblest ways, if God wills it so. 

6. Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
The needful burdens of homely care 
With patient grace and daily prayer. 
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tf. 



Beautiful lives are those that bless 

Silent rivers of happiness, 

Whose hidden fountains but few may guess. 



V. 

BED-TIME. 

1. Rosebud lay in her trundle-bed, 

With her small hands folded above her head, 
And fixed her innocent eyes on me. 
While a thoughtful shadow came over their 
glee. 

2. " Mamma,^' said she, " when I go to sleep 
I pray to the Father my soul to keep ; 
And He comes and carries it far away 

To the beautiful home where His angels 
stay. 

3. "I gather red roses and lilies so white, 

I sing with the angels through all the long 

night ; 
And when in the morning I wake from my 

sleep, 
He gives back the soul that I gave Him to 

keep; 
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And I only remember the beautiful dreams — 
The garlands of lihes, the woods, and the 
streams." 



VI. 
DO GOOD. 

1. Do good, do good, there's ever a way, 

A way where there's ever a will; 
Don't wait till to-morrow, but do it to-day, 
And to-day, when the morrow comes, still. 

2. If you've money, you're armed. 

And can find work enough 
In every street, aUey, and lane ; 
If you've bread, cast it off, 
And the waters, though rough. 
Will be sure to return it again. 



VII. 
LITTLE BY LITTLE. 

" Ldttle by httle," an acorn said. 
As it slowly sank in its mossy bed, 
"I am improving every day, 
Hidden deep in the earth away." 
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Little by little, each day it grew, 
Little by little, it sipped the dew ; 
Downward it sent out a thread-like root, 
Up in the air sprung a tiny shoot. 

Day after day, and year after year. 

Little by little, the leaves appear, 

And the slender branches spread far and wide. 

Till the mighty oak is the forest's pride. 

" Little by little," said a thoughtful boy, 
" Moment by moment 111 well employ ; 
Learning a little every day. 
And not spending all my time in play; 
And still this rule in my mind shall dwell — 
'Whatever I do, TU do it weU.' 

" Little by little. 111 learn to know 
The treasured wisdom of long ago. 
And one of these days perhaps we'll see 
That the world will be the better for me." 
And do you not think that this simple plan 
Made him a wise and useful man? 



SUPPLEMENTARY WORK 



The following suggestions for the preparation and presentation 
of supplementary work in language and objects are intended to 
aid the teacher in bringing out the most important points of each 
lesson. After a lesson has been studied and recited simply as an 
exercise in reading, it may be reviewed, by using the supplement- 
ary exercises here suggested. All new words and new forms of 
expression should receive due attention, and care should be taken 
that the child understands their meaning clearly. Many interest- 
ing and valuable exercises may be given in the formation of new 
words from words already learned. First, by dropping final let- 
ters or the final syllable: bs^ humming^ hopped, stranger — hum, 
hop, strange. Second, by adding letters or a syllable at the end : 
as, go, run, sweet — going, running, sweeter. Third, by changing a 
single letter : as, sing, sang, song, sung ; star, stir ; fan, fin, fun. 
Fourth, by prefixing letters or a syllable : as, and, sand, land, 
hand ; ring, bring, string, etc. In every list of new words, as 
well as in every reading-lesson, there will be found material for 
at least one practical lesson in the correct use of the English 
language. The teacher should give occasional exercises in the 
use of synonyms — changing words in sentences without altering 
the meaning. Require pupils frequently to write easy extracts at 
dictation ; to punctuate these dictation-lessons, and also sentences 
of their own composition ; to use correctly certain common words 
which are pronounced alike, but have different meanings, such as 
to, too, and two; by and buy ; their and there. 
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PART FIRST. 



LESSON I. — Frank and Nellie. [The following questions will 
not only illustrate what may he done hy way of preparation^ recita- 
tioUy and review of this lesson, but will supply suggestions for the 
work to be done in connection with succeeding lessons,^ 

I. Preparation. " What do you see in this picture ? Are the 
children in the country or the city? Why do you think so? 
What are the names of the children ? Are they brother and sis- 
ter? Why do you think so? What kind of a tree are they 
under ? How do you know ? What is on the bench by the tree ? 
What kind of trees grow in gardens ? With Frank, Nellie, and 
the dog in the garden, who will tell me a pretty story ?" 

II. Questions to bring out the thought when reading the 
LESSON FOR THE FIRST TIME. " How is the first word spelled ? 
Where are Frank and Nellie ? What has Frank ? and what has 
Nellie ? Why did they come to the garden ? Are the apples on 
the tree ripe ? How do you know they are not ? How do you 
know it is spring and not summer? What little mark is that 
in the third word of the second paragraph? Why is it used? 
Why did Frank want a dog, and what did he naine him ? Bead 
the third paragraph, and tell me what kind of friends Frank and 
Rover are. Why does Rover follow Frank? Is Frank kind to 
Rover ? Why do you think so ? Spell the first word in the sec- 
ond sentence (third paragraph). What does the word lying mean? 
Does it ever mean anything else ? In fourth paragraph, what does 
Nellie say to Frank ? In what way is this sentence different from 
those we have just read? Name the long mark after Frank. 
Why is it used ? There are two little marks before Oh and two 
after the exclamation point — name them. For what are marks 
like these used? Where did Nellie get the bird? What does 
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found mean ? Use it in a sentence. What is the dot after the 
word ground? A period is used only at the end of telling sen- 
tences. What is a telling sentence? The next sentence (fifth 
paragraph) ends with a different mark. What is such a sentence 
called ? Give an asking sentence, using the word bird. Read the 
sixth paragraph to yourselves. Close your books and tell me 
what is said in that paragraph. Did the little bird fly ? What 
did it do? [It tried to fly.] What does tried mean? How 
many sentences in seventh paragraph? How many kinds of 
marks are used ? In the last sentence are the words to and too : 
use each of these words in a sentence of your own composing. 
Why was Nellie glad that the cat did not see the bird ? Where 
was the nest? What was the mother-bird doing? Describe a 
robin's nest." 

[To familiarize the children with the hard words a^k them such 
questions as the following : " What is the first word of the lesson? 
the third? the fifth? the first word in the second paragraph? the 
fourth? the last?" etc. Have the new words pronounced singlg 
and in concert. Have certain sentences or lines read backward. In 
this wag the form of the word is learned and its recognition in the 
lessons which follow is made quite easy,^ 

III. Review of Lesson. " Name five birds that you have 
seen. Name five birds that you have heard of but have never 
seen." [The teacher should write the names on the blackboard as 
they are mentioned by the children. After a while erase the names, 
and let the children write them from memory, spelling them correct- 
/y.] "What kind of children were Frank and Nellie? Why do 
you think so? Tell this story in your own words. Now you 
may each read the entire lesson." 

LESSON II. — Going after the Cows. " Name all the things 
that this little boy saw while going after the cows. Write the 
names of those things. Write the names of five other things 
which one might see in going through the fields and woods." 
[Call attention to the words sipping, humming, and stopped. 
9 
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Show that by dropping the last part of ea^h of these words we 
have the new words sip, hum, and stop. Then by adding other 
Utters we form other words^ as sipped, hummed, stopping.] 

LESSON III. — Song to thb Daisy. "Did you ever see a 
daisy ? Tell what it looks like. Name six wild-tiowers that you 
have seen." \Teacher should write their names in same manner as 
the names of birds in Lesson /.] " Copy these two verses on your 
slates." \^Call attention to the words bending and smiling.] 

LESSON IV. — Alice and her Bird-baskets. " Tell this story 
in your own words. What kind of birds were those which Alice 
fed? Why do you think so? Why did they not come back in 
the spring ? Where do most birds go in the winter ?" 

LESSON V. — Dick and Sport. " Write what you remember 
of this story. Write what you know about dogs." 

LESSONS VL and VIL— The Boy and the Star. "Why 
could not Arthur get the star?" [^Talk with the children about 
stars. Let them write one sentence each about what they have 
learned.] " Write answers to the questions in the last paragraph 
of Lesson VII. Change one letter in the word grow and form a 
new word which means nearly the same thing. What two new 
words can you form from began in the same way ?" 

LESSON VIIL— The Song of the Bell. "Memorize this 
piece. Can a bell sing ? What do we mean by its song ?" 

LESSON IX. — Bessie and her Little Lamb. [Talk with the 
children about lambs and sheep. Let them repeat to-morrow what 
they learn to-day. Call attention to the words grown and forgot- 
ten.] 

LESSON X. — A Story about Blocks. " How many persons 
helped Frank get his box of blocks ?" [The teacher may give an 
interesting lesson on the different trades.] "Write separately the 
two words which compose the word toy-shop; the word saw-mUV* 

LESSON XI. — Four Pretty Lilies. "Memorize this piece. 
Describe the picture." [Call the pupiW attention to the words 
standing, stayed, stir. See suggestions for Lesson //.] 
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LESSONS XII. and XIIL— What George Asked the Cat. 
[Talks about the habits of cats. The cafs foot, the caCs tonffus 
and teeth, the cafs eyes. Write some of the chief points of these 
lessons on the bla^kboardj and let the children copy them.'\ 

LESSON XIV.— The Kind Old Oak. "What kind of a story 
is this ? What is a fable ? Do you remember reading any other 
fable ?^ What words may be formed by omitting the last part of 
dropped ? sweetness ? dreamed ? Write these new words." 

LESSON XV. — The Bird's Nest. " Memorize this piece, and 
speak it properly." 

LESSON XVI Fairy Bertie. "Repeat this story from 

memory. Write a description of the picture." 

LESSON XVIL— A Day in the Country. [Talk about some 
of the different things to be seen in the city and in the country,^ 

LESSON XVllL— The Lost Doll. " Copy this lesson neatly 
on your slates. Be careful not to omit any word or mark." 

LESSON XIX. — What George Learned about Dogs. [A 
general talk about dogs. Let the children reproduce what they 
learn.] " What word in this lesson is composed of two words ? 
What word can be formed by omitting the last part of wagged T' 

LESSON XX. — Luck. " The boys in the class may memorize 
this piece, and speak it when called upon. Write the words 
might, studied, spelling, overtake. Write under them the words 
may, study, spell, overtook. Notice the difference of meaning." 

LESSON XXL— The Twig that Became a Tree. "Write 
this story in your own words. What two seasons are mentioned 
in this lesson ? Write the names of the seasons." 

LESSON XXII. — More about Dogs. [Another talk about dogs.] 
" Answer the question in last paragraph. Write your answer." 

LESSON XXIIL— How the Cat Learned to Dance. " What 
kind of a story is this? Repeat it from memory. Write it, and 
be careful to punctuate all your sentences correctly." [Call the 
pupils'* attention to the words tickled, hopped, wore, and brought.] 

LESSON XXIV.— The Little Fisherman. " What is a lake? 
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Write five sentences, each of which shall contain one of the fol- 
lowing words : Lake, fisherman^ sail, Jish-net, rippling" 

LESSON XX v.— A World so Fair. " Memorize this lesson, 
so as to speak it when called upon. Make a list of the different 
things mentioned in this lesson as giving us pleasure." 

LESSON XXVL— The Field-mouse. "Describe the field- 
mouse. In what respects is he unlike the common mouse f ' 

LESSON XXVIL— A Sail on the Lake. " Write five sen- 
tences, each containing one of the following words : waves, stem, 
guide, gently, sink. Tell the meaning of each of these words." 

LESSON XXVIIL— The Flying-fish. " What kind of words 
are flying-fish, sea-swallow ? Write five words like these." 

LESSON XXIX.— Which was the Wiser? "Write your 
answer to this question. Why do you think sol What kind of 
a story is this ? What lesson may we learn from this story ?" 

LESSON XXX.— The Story of a Bird. " Close your books 
and write this story as you remember it." 

LESSONS XXXL and XXXIL— Prince. "Relate this story 
in your own words. Make a list of the compound words used in 
these two lessons. Make a list of the words which mean some- 
thing cohnected with a railroad." 

LESSON XXXIIL— Seven Years Old. "Write a list of the 
objects named in this lesson. Copy the first two stanzas." 

LESSON XXXIV.— A Child of the Cold. [The teacher 
may take this occasion to give some interesting information about 
the Arctic regions.^ " Write all that you have learned about Hans 
and the country in which he lives." 

LESSON XXXV. — Sea-shells. [An object lesson on shells 
and other objects found upon the sea-shore may be arranged in con- 
nectian with this lesson, Explain what is meant by the tide.] 

LESSON XXXVL— Little Bo-peep. " Copy this piece neatly 
on your slates, observing to make all the punctuation marks cor- 
rectly. At what time of the year is July ? Learn the names of all 
the months, and write them." 
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LESSON XXXVIL— The Soko of the Merry Lark. " Write 
the names of thQ different persons and things mentioned in this 
lesson. Write the compound words. Tell the story in your own 
words as nearly as you can remember it." 

LESSON XXXVIIL— Alice's Supper. " How many persons 
have helped make the bread for Alice's supper? Name them. 
Write these names on your slates." 

LESSON XXXIX.— The Seal. [A further talk about the 
Arctic regions,'] " Of what use are seals ? In what parts of the 
world are they found ? Name the different species of seals." 

LESSON XL.— Harry's Pass. "Rewrite this story, using 
your own words. Copy his pass." 

LESSON XLI. — ^Little Golden Hair. "Copy these verses." 

LESSON XLIL — Willie Grant. "Where is Scotland? 
What is the ocean? What ocean is here meant? Where is it? 
What name is applied to people who live in Scotland? Copy 
Willie's letter to his mother." 



PART SECOND. 

LESSON L— The Garden Bird. "What are some of the 
lessons to be learned from the garden bird? Describe this bird. 
Describe his house." 

LESSON 11. — Three Gardens. " Describe the picture. What 
do you understand by this lesson ? Copy the verses." 

LESSON III. — The Flower-bed's Secret. " Repeat this story. 
Was the flower-bed's secret a good one? What would be the 
consequence if all of us should take its advice ? Copy the flower- 
bed's secret neatly on your slates." 

LESSON IV. — A Child of the Forest. [Talk with the chil- 
dren about the Indians^ their history, their manners and customs, 
etc. Have them repeat to-morrow what they learn in the talk to-day.] 
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LESSON V. — Snails. "Write sentences each containing one 
of the following words : helpless^ creatures, waste, shelV^ 

LESSON VL — A Wise Dog. [Review previous lessons and 
talks about dogs. Require each pupil to write ten lines about dogs,'\ 
" Write ten sentences, and let each contain one of the new words 
found in this lesson." 

LESSON VIL— The Story of the Sheep. [A talk about 
sheep — their appearance, habits, use. Require children iff repeat 
what they have learned,] " What articles are made of wool ?" 

LESSON VIIL — Grandmother's Clock. "Copy the first 
stanza, being careful to punctuate it correctly. Write sentences 
containing the words backward and forward. Write three other 
words which end with ward,^^ 

LESSON IX.— A Talk about Flies. " Write five lines about 
flies. Write a description of the picture of the fly's leg and foot." 

LESSONS X. and XL— Saved by a Lark. " Tell what you 
know about wheat; about other things that grow on a farm. 
Describe a reaper. Tell all you know about larks. What other 
birds build their nests in fields? Why was Helen in danger? 
Repeat this story, using your own words." 

LESSON XIL — A Child of the Desert. [This lesson offers 
opportunity for a very interesting talk about the deserts of Africa and 
Arabia, and about the Arabs and others who inhabit those regions,'] 

LESSON XIIL— The Sleepy Little Sister. "Write this 
story from memory. Copy the last stanza. What is meant by 
Mother Goose ? What is meant by settled ? silence ? wondrous P 

LESSON XIV.— Wool-gathering. "What is a shepherd? 
When is the time of roses? Write a sentence containing the 
word eager. Write a sentence containing the word unless.^'' 

LESSON XV. — Snow and Brownie. " Write the compound 
words used in this lesson. What is the name of the mark which 
is placed between the parts of a compound word? What words 
can you form horn free by adding letters or syllables? from sadP* 

LESSON XVI. — Mowing. [Review former lessons about coun- 
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try li/e,^ "What is the difference between reaping and mowing? 
How is most of the mowing done nowadays? How did Farmer 
Mack mow ? Memorize the 4th and 6th stanzas/' 

LESSON XVn.— The Story of a Turnip. "What is a cas- 
tle ? Do kings now live in castles ? What lesson may be learned 
from this story ?" 

LESSON XVHL— Fish. "In what ways is a fish unlike a 
bird? In what ways unlike a dog? Write what you have told 
me about the fish. What kind of water is that in the sea ?" 

LESSON XIX.— The Signs of the Seasons. "Write the 
names of the seasons. Name all the 'signs' of the seasons that 
you can think of. Write the names of the months in each season. 
Memorize this piece." 

LESSON XX.— Bad Apples. "What effect does bad com- 
pany have upon a boy or a man ? How did Robert's father teach 
him this?" 

LESSON XXL— The Little Old Man of the Forest. [This 
is an old German story related to show that no one is the loser by 
doing a kind deed,'] " Why did the old man ask the boy for his 
berries ? Why did he not gather for himself ? Why did he not 
sell his gold dish and buy what his sick child needed ?" 

LESSON XXII.— The Little Red Hen. " Do those who will 
not work deserve good things to eat ? Write a little story which 
shall include your answer. Copy the last stanza of this piece." 

LESSONS XXin. and XXIV.— How Nat went Fishing. 
" Tell this story in your own words." [Call attention to the words 
dead, jerk, screamed, combed, untangle.] 

LESSON XXV. — The Eight Little Sisters. "Who were 
the eight little sisters ? Tell all you know about morning-glories. 
Name some other flowers like the morning-glory." 

LESSON XXVL— The New Moon. " Copy this piece care- 
fully with pen and ink. For what words is they^ll used? we^d? 
Uwould? What letters are omitted in each case? What is the 
name of the mark which stands instead of the omitted letters ?" 
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LESSON XXVIL— The four Blind Men. "Where is In- 
dia? Repeat this story as you remember it. Why are some 
other people sometimes as foolish as these blind men ? Write at 
least five lines about elephants." 

LESSON XX VIIL— Fanny. "What is a parrot? From what 
countries are parrots usually brought ? W^here is Africa ? What 
is a hen-hawk ?" 

LESSON XXIX.— Popping Corn. "Write the little boy's 
song, being careful to punctuate it properly. What is meant by 
freshly? by creamy? For what word is o'er used? For what 
words is who' II used ? What letters are omitted ?" 

LESSON XXX.— A Talk About Planting. " Tell what you 
know about the growing of plants. Name some plants which 
resemble the bean. Make a list of the compound words in this 
lesson." 

LESSON XXXL — Merry Workers. " Copy this piece care- 
fully with pen and ink. Memorize the last stanza and repeat it." 

LESSON XXXIL— Little Mary's Bouquet. "Write the 
names of all the flowers in little Mary's garden. Write the names 
of all the other flowers that you know of or have seen." 

LESSON XXXin.— A Child op the Nile. [A talk about 
Egypt and the Nile, Require pupils to reprodtice to-morrow the 
facts which they learn in the talk to-day.^ 

LESSON XXXIV.— How Edward Dared. " What kind of 
courage had Edward? What is the best kind of courage? An- 
swer in writing the question asked at the end of this lesson." 

PIECES TO BE MEMORIZED.— Every piece should be mem- 
orized thoroughly before an attempt is made to speak it. The 
teacher should see that this is no half-way work, but that the se- 
lection is both thoroughly mastered and creditably spoken. The 
pupil should be heard at a few private rehearsals before he is 
required to speak to the school or in public. 



WOEDS USED m THE SECOND READER AND 
NOT IN THE FIRST READER. 



To THE Teacher. — The following list of words should be used 
in the same manner as a dictionary. The teacher should show the 
pupils how to find any given word readily, and should give fre- 
quent exercises both in finding words and in determining their 
pronunciation by observing the diacritical marks. The list may 
also be used in review-lessons in spelling, and, if desired, in place 
of the ordinary spelling-book. 

VOWELS. 

The Macron ("") denotes the long sound of a vowel, as in pale, 

he, bite, gold, mule, or try. 
The Breve (^) denotes the short sound, as in c&t, g6t, dig, d6t, 

rtig, or hymn. 
The Circumflex C^) denotes the sound of a or e in ckre or th^re, 

of o in f6rm, or of u in tdrn. 
The Double Dot (") above the vowel denotes the sound of a in 

star or of i in police. 
The Double Dot (..) below the vowel denotes the sound of a in 

call, of o in do, or of u in rule. 
The Dot ( ' ) above the vowel denotes the sound of a in Idst or of 

o in son. 
The Dot ( ^ ) below the vowel denotes the sound of a in what, of o 

in wplf, or of u in full. 
The Wave (j' ) denotes the sound of e in her or of i in flirt. 
The Bar (_) below the vowel e denotes the sound of e in they, 
oo has the sound of oo in boot ; ob has the sound of oo in foot, 
oi or oy (unmarked) has the sound of oi in oil, or oy in toy. 
ou or ow (unmarked) has the sound of ou in out, or ow in owl. 

CONSONANTS. 

9 is soft, as in gent ; € or c (unmarked) is hard, as in can : qh 
sounds like sh, as in machine ; eh sounds like k, as in €horus : 
g is soft, as in gem ; g or g (unmarked) is hard, as in go : 
sh sounds like zh, as in vision ; s sounds like z, as in rose : 
n sounds like ng, as in sink ; tii is hard, as in liiis. 
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W0BD8 IN SECOND READER. 



1. a cross' 


bak^ 


blowj'ing 


bwy 


ad mir^d' 


bank 


h\bwn 


cak^ 


Africa 


hkve 


blti^'bird 


11. caZf 


after wards bam'yard 


blu^'-^y^' 


cam'els 


a gainst' 


bas'ket 


8. bod'y 


c&xe f ul ly 


(a genst) 


bath'-tiib 


Bo-peep' 


car'pen ter 


agreed' 


be«ch 


bot'tom 


cas'^1^ 


kiv 


bean 


hoxxgh 


cat'tl^ 


ATi 


5. beard 


bound 


cat^At 


a lon^' 


b^dr 


bou quet' 


cat^ 


al l^ough' 


b^dr'-skin 


(boo ka'] 


1 9e^l'ing 


2. a mong' 


become' 


bow 


§en'tr^ 


an'i mals 


began' 


boi^l 


12.chaflf 


ap'pb 


begged 


branch 


chdir 


A'pril 


be hev^' 


brav^ 


change 


a'pron 


bend 


9. breast 


chang'ing 


(a'purn) 


ber'ri^ 


bri<?k 


check 


Ar'ab 


Ber'ti^ 


\mghi 


cher rics 


arms 


6. be sld^' 


brok^ 


chief 


aros^' 


bet'ter 


bro'k^n 


child 


ar'roz^s 


be tween' 


brdok'let 


chip 


Ar'thur 


bills 


hToughi 


chirp'ing 


3. a sham^' 


bird'i^s 


brown 


13. clapped 


ash'es 


birth'day 


briish 


claims 


a shor^' 


black'berri^ 


biid 


clean 


at<3 


blad^ 


10. buffalo 


clear 


ai^nt 


blank'et 


bt^ild 


climJ 


hu'txymn 


bleat'ing 


biinch 


cloa? 


a void' 


7. bless 


burn 


close 


a wak^' 


blew (blu) 


bus'i ly 


cloAes 


a wok^' 


blocks 


(biz'zily) 


cloA'ing 


back'ward 


bloom 


bus'y 


cloud 


4. bag'gag^ 


blos'som 


but'ter 


14. clo'ver 


bait 


bloz^s 


biit'ter fli^s 


coat 



WORDS IN SECOND READER. 
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coffee 
coFor 
comJ^ 
cora'mon 
com'monly 
com'pany 18 
conductor 
cooks 
16. cool 
cor'ner 
corn'-hiisk 
corn'-silk 
cost 

c<?uii'tri^ 
c<?uii'try 19. 
coi^rs^ 
c^us'^n 

16. cov'er^ 
cow'ard 
cra'dl^ 
crai^?! 
cream'y 
crept 
cress 

crick'ets 20. 
croak 
crops 

17. cross'ing 
cru'el 
crumJs 
cun'ning 
cu'ri 
curl 



21 



curly- 

hd/r<?d 
cur'tam 
ciit'ting 
dai'sy 
dam 
daD9« 
dan'delion 
dan'ger 
dar^ 
darling 
dash 22 

dai^n 
dead 

de %At'ed 
. des'ert 
dl^ 

differ ent 
din'ner 
difp'per 
dish 
don'k^y 
do^r 

do^r'-step 
door'-yard 
douJt 
drag 
dream 
dreamt 
dream'ing 
drift'ed 
driv'^n 
drop 
dropped 



25 



23 



24 



drov^ 
.dry 
diimi 
each 
ea'ger 
eagl^ 
ear'ly 
earth 
earth '^n 
east 
eas'y 
. edg^ 
E'gypt 
ei^At 
ei'tiier 
el'e phant 
e lev'^n 
emp'ty 
e nough' 

(eniif) 26, 
e'v^n 
e'v^n ing 
. ev'erywher^ 
ex pect'ed 
eye (i) 
UAe 
iiiv'y 
fall«5n 
fan'gy 
Fan'ny 
far 

farm'er 
farm'-hous^ 
far'tiier 



fas^Vn^ 

fear 

feaA'er 

fed 

feed 

felt 

feng^ 

few (fu) 

fid'dk 

fig'ur^s 

fill 

fin'est 

fin'ger 

fin'ish^ 

fish'-bon^ 

fish 'er man 

fish'ing- 

rod 
fish'-net 
fiv^ 



27 



flat 

flee'gy 

flesh 

flirt 

flit'ting 

float 

flock 

flo^r 

flour 

flow'er-pot 

floi^n 

flowjs 

fly'ing-fish 
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fold'ed 


gay 


34. hall 


hop'ping 


follow? 


gen'tltf 


h&nd'-carts 


horns 


fond 


31.gen'tly 


hinrf'some 


Aour 


fdorish 


gen'tl^man hang 


how ev'er 


f oorish ly 


get'ting 


Hans 


hum 


28. for^'-leg 


gift 


hap'pen 


hiim'ming 


for^pai^TS 


glass 


hap'piest 


hun'gry 


for'est 


glee 


hardly 


38.hunt 


forgot't^n 


gold'cn 


hark 


iir-bred 


form^ 


g6os<5 


harm 


indeed' 


forth 


Gragtf 


35. harmless 


In'dia 


for'ward 


grain 


har'vest 


In'dian 


tbUT 


32. grand'son 


Has'san 


ink 


touT'AmYeA 


grant 


h^t<^ 


in'side 


touv'- 


grass'hop- 


hsLwk 


in stead' 


o'clock 


] 


per haying 


in vite' 


29. f owr'teen 


gray'-beard- heart 


id'and 


fourth 




ed heat 


39. Jak« 


free 


greed'y 


he«v'y 


jerk 


fresh 


greenish 


helpless 


join 


fresh'lv 


gre\v(grii) 


36.hen'-ha^k 


joy 


friendly 


grinding 


hid'dcn 


July' 


fnght 


grot/? 


hide 


kept 


inghVeneA 


growM 


hide'-and- 


kick 


frill 


33. grown 


seek' 


kiU 


frock 


grot(?th 


hi^Aly 


kind'-h^art- 


30. front 


griibs 


high'-vooA 


ed 


frown 


gi^ard 


hiU'-side 


kind'ly 


fruit 


gi^ss 


himself' 


40. kind'ness 


fr^ 


gul^e 


hind'-feet 


king 


fur 


habits 


his'tory 


Idss 


gani<9 


hack 


37. holly hock 


kissed 


gar'dcn 


Ha'gar 


Aon'orcd 


kitch'en 


gar'dcn er 


haZf 


hopped 


knoQ 
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*new (nu) 


Hs^'^n 


mill 


nod'ding 


Jcmte 


lock 


mill'er 


noise 


kmve& 44. loos^ 


mill'dam 


none 


Jcn6c\i 


16rds 


mill'ston^ 


north 


..lad 


lost 


milFwheel 


nos'es 


la'dy 


loud 


min'ut^ 


no'ti9c 


la'dyVsKp'- 


loudly 


mi'ser 61 


. num'bers 


per 


luck 


miss 


n6rse 


laid 


lunch 


mix^ 


oars 


lak^ 


liings 


48. moist 


obey' 


lamp 


ly'ing 


mo'ment 


o'cean 


land 


ma^d 


mon'^y 


(o'shan) 


lan^ 45 


>. ma'pl^ 


mon'^y-wort 


offered 


lark 


mark 


month 


of^n 


lat^ 


marm 


moon 


oil 


Mat^ly 


mas'ter 


morning 


once 


lat'er 


mat^ 


mom'ing- 


(wunss) 


laughed 


mat'ter 


glo'ry 


on' ward 


(laft) 


may'be 


moss 52 


1. o'pen 


la^n 


May'-day 


mo^'er 


o'pen ing 


lay 


mead'o^ 


49. mud 


or'chard 


la'zy 


meal 


my self 


or'dered 


lean 46 


». mean 


nap 


out'slde 


learn 


meant 


nar'rot/; 


overtake' 


least 


meet 


nat'ur^ 


own 


leav^ 


mel'low? 


neat 


ox'en 


t. les's^n 


melt 


neck 


paint 


li'bra ry 


mer'ri ly 


need 


pale 


Me 


mer'ry 


Ne'ro 63 


. pan'sy 


lift 


mid'db 


nes71c 


pan'try 


lil'i^s 


mi^At 


50.nib'blc 


parks 


liry-bell 


migmonet^' 


ni^^'ly 


par'rot 


lin'net 


(minyonet^ 


') m\e 


part 


li'on 47. mik 


no'bod y 


pass 
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past'ur^ 


pres'ent 


restless 


sa/1 


path 


67. pressed 


rhyme 


salt 


pa'tient 


pret'ti ly 


rich 


same 


(pa'shent) 


(prit'tili) 


right 


sand'y 


pat'ted 


prin§^ 


ring 


sank 


54. Pat^l 


puU 


ripe 


64. sai^'-mill 


pai^?s 


pun'ish 


rip'plc 


scaring 


peok 


pur^ 


rip'pling 


scat'ter 


peep 


piirr 


rise 


scent 


pen 


push 


ei.riv'er 


sehoFar 


pen'du lum 


puss 


ro«d 


Scotch 


pe^'pb 


quar'rel 


rood'side 


Scotland 


per'fect 


68. queen 


roam 


scratch 


per's^n 


quick 


roar 


scream 


pick 


quickly 


Rob'ert 


scythe 


56. pict'ur^ 


qui'et 


rocked 


65. sea 


p^e§€ 


qui'et ly 


rogt^ 


seal 


pil^ 


rage 


roll 


seal'-skins 


pin'head 


rag'ged- 


roof 


sea'-bird 


pink 


rob'in 


62. room 


search 


plant 


rail'car 


roots 


sea-swal- 


plant'ed 


Tddn'hbw 


rope 


loi«?S 


plat€ 


reim'y 


ro8e'-bush( 


es seat 


play'mat^s 


59. raise 


rot'ten 


sec'ond 


please 


rake 


round 


se'cret 


56. ple^'ur^ 


raA'er 


Rov'er 


seeds 


plen'ty 


ra'ven 


roi^?'ing 


66.seed'.leaf 


plouyAs 


reach 


rubbed 


seemed 


pliimp 


read'y 


rude 


sell 


pods 


re'al ly 


63. rug 


set'tle 


pol^ • 


reap'er 


sack 


sev'en 


pop'-corn 


red'bre^st 


sad 


sev'enth 


porch 


reed 


sadly 


shade 


pray 


60.replie?d' 


safe 


sha'dy 
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shak'^n 


slen'der 


split 


studied 


shaFloi^J 


slept 


spoil 


sug'ar 


67. shap^ 


slim^ 


sp^ut 


(shug'ar) 


sharp 


slo'i(?ly 


spread 


siim'mer 


sharp'^n 


slum'ber 


spring 


77. siin 


she«f 


smiles 


spry 


sun'-bon net 


shear 


smTllng 


sta/ks 


sun'flow er 


shear'ers 


smok^ 


74. standing 


sun'ris^ 


sheU 


71. smooth 


star 


siin'shin^ 


sherter^d 


snag 


start 


sup'per 


shep'Aerd 


sna^l 


stayed 


sup pos^' 


shm<9 


snak^ 


steer 


svvalloi^^ 


68.shin'gk 


snow?'- 


stem 


sweep 


shop'man 


balls 


steps 


sweet'ness 


shor<9 


sno^»'- 


stern 


78. sweet-pea 


short 


storm 


stew (stu) 


sweet'-smell- 


shot^rder 


soft'^n 


stic?k 


ing 


show7n 


soil 


75. sting 


swing 


shriib 


sold 


stir 


syr'up 


shut 


som^'how 


stockings 


ta'bl^ 


si^At 


72. son 


stok 


task 


si^s 


song 


ston^ 


tast^ 


69. sl'leng^ 


sor'rot^?- 


stop 


idMght 


silently 


ful 


stopped 


tea 


silly 


sor'ry 


storm'y 


team 


sink 


flight 


stran'ger 


79. tear 


sip'ping 


sound 


strap 


teeth 


siz^ 


spa9<9 


76. stra^(? 


tent 


skat^ 


spar'kb 


strat^?'berri^s thick 


ski<$s 


spell 


stream 


third 


sky 


spelling 


street 


iS^bngh 


skvlark 


73. spend 


strikes 


ihbttght 


70. slab' 


spit^ 


stroke 


threads 


sleep'y 


splash 


struck 


thresh 
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thvown 


troubled 


voif^ 


will'ing 


80. thus 


trump'et- 


wad^ 


win'dot(?- 


ti^k'M 


llk^ 


wagged 


blinds 


XlAe 


83. trunk 


86. wag'on 


win'doi^-sill 


tied. 


trust 


wak^ 89 


L win'ter 


ti^ 


truth 


wall 


wis€ 


ti'ny 


tuiip 


wan'der 


wo'ma,n 


tip 


turned 


war 


wo'men 


tipp^ 


tur'nip 


wast? 


(wim'men) 


tir^ 


tusks 


wafeh 


won'der 


told 


twen'ty 


wav^ 


won'derfijl 


Sl.to-mor'rot/; 


twig 


wax 


won'droiis 


took 


twinkling 


wefl^'ry 


wdod'man 


toss 


84. twist'ed 


87. week 


wor<9 


towards 


fig'iy 


west 


work'er 


(tords) 


un der stand' whak 90. world 


touch 


un hap'py 


wheat 


worm 


town 


un less' 


wheels 


worn 


toy^d 


untan'gl^ 


where v'er 


wor'ri^ 


toy -shop 


un tieA! 


whir'ring 


wor'ry 


track 


up'ward 


whis'per 


worth 


train 


us<^ 


whis'fl^ 


wov^ 


82. tramp 


U8€ 


whole 


i(?rapp^d 


trav'el ling 


85. us^'ful 


88. whom 


ii^rit't^n 


treat 


vaca'tion 


wid^ 


wvowg 


tree'-tops 


vest 


wid'o^ 91 


.wrote 


trem'bk 


viriag<^ 


wife 


yard 


tric'k 


vin^s 


wig' warn 


years 


trl<?s 


vi'o lets 


wild 


yel'loto 


trim 


vis'it 


wild'ly 


young 



^oiE..—DerivaUv€8, when regularly formed^ are not, as a fettle, inserted 
in the lints of New Words, except in cases where they occur in the reading- 
lessons earlier tlian their root-foi*ms. 



